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Outlook in Brief 

A weakening economy is expected to slow the domestic demand for farm and food pro- 
ducts ... a major impact will be on meats and livestock, and food away from home , , , 
inflation continues to be a major problem and interest rates have gone up ag;ain. 



General Economy 

The economy is now described as teetering on the edge of a recession 

is still strong . . . housing also remains stronger than expected. 



. yet employment 



3 Food and Marketinj[ 

The farm value of the market basket of domestically produced farm foods is expected to 
average 1 1 to 13 cents above a year ago . . . eating away from home will cost about \ 1 per- 
cent more than at this time last year . . , the consumer price index for food (CPMJ) 
increased 0.1 percent from June to July on a seasonally adjusted basis . . . prices for food 
at home dropped 0.1 percent the fijst time since July 1976 that this index has fallen 2 con- 
secutive months. 

6 Transportation and Storage 

Fuel for transportation remains tight . . ^ major suppliers of diesel fuel to barge lines have 
used most of their allocations , . . despite fuel problems, movement of grain by barge and 
railcar continues to increase , . , strike in Duluth-Superior has virtually closed down port 
shipments of grain. 

7 Agricultural Economy 

Growing conditions the past 2 months have been generally favorable and the outlook is for 
good ciops ... the demand for grains, oilseeds, and cotton is expected to continue 
strong . , . the net farm income is established at around S30 billiont up more than S2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

10 Commodity Hig)ilight£ 

Cow slaughter through the first half of the year is 34 percent below year-earlier levels . , , 
hog slaughter, on the other hand, is 22 percent greater than i year earlier . . .chicken and 
turkey meat production continues to expand , , . milk cow numbers have dropped sharply. 

12 World Agrieulture and Trade 

A 16*niillion ton increase in grain exports isl^xpected . . .because U.S. crops are in good 
condition, they will have the supplies available to futfdl these export requirements . ^ . 
U.S. exports to the U5.S.R. Eastern Europe, North Africa, and Portugal are expected to 
increase substantially , . , China has had good harvests and exports to them will decline. 

16 Recent Publications 

Recent USDA reports, arranged by subject matter, which might be of interest 

to Agricultural Outlook readers. 

17 Information Sources 

A listing of research specialists to contact for information on a wide variety of subjects* 
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Outlook in Brief 



The economy appears to be entering a 
mild recession, but continues to show 
strength in employment and business activi* 
ty in some key sectors. Auto sales were up in 
July despite higher energy prices and a slow- 
down In retail sates. Housing starts were 
down from June, but continued a relatively 
high level considering the high interest rates 
and the slowing economy. 

Inflation continues to be a major eco- 
nomic problem. Interest rates have just been 
increased ag^in. 

Strong export demand is expected to con- 
tinue for farm commodities. However, the 
weakening economy is expected to result in 
some slowing in the domestic demand for 
farm antl food products with the major 
impact tfii meats and livestock^ and food 
away from home. 

The fann value of domestically produced 
foods dropped O.S percent in July, the 
fourth consecutive month they have 
declined. The declines, which have moder- 
ated food price increases since the first quar* 
ter of 1979^ principally reflect lower farm 
level prices for livestock. In early August^ 
choice cattle were selling for SS8 per hun- 
dredweight. Prices recovered to about S65 
later in the month, but were still 13 percent 
lower than Apnl. Hog prices have fallen 30 
percent since February. 

The pattern of slowing food price rises 
continued In July and increases the rest of 
the year are expected to be moderate. Retail 
food prices for calendar 1979 will average 11 
percent higher than in 1978, primarily a 
resuh of rapid increases in the first 4 months. 

The farm to retail price spread increased 
\A percent in July. While this was the 
smallest monthly increase since March, the 
marketing spread has risen at a 2Q£ percent 



annual rate for the first 7 months of 1979— 
much faster than the rate of increase in costs 
of marketing foods. 

The somewhat lower hvestock prices have 
resulted in adownward adjustment of 1979 
cash receipts to the farm sector. Cash 
receipts are now expected to be Sl27 
billion, 14 percent higher than in 1978, but 
$2 billion lower than forecast earlier in the 
year. 

Net farm income should be near $30 bil- 
lion, up from S27.9 billion in 1978. Off- 
farm income is expected to exceed last 
year*s record $342 billion, and will contrib- 
ute more than 50 percent of farm operators' 
total family income. This is a relatively more 
important income source for operators of 
smaller farms. Production expenses are fore- 
cast to be $1 12 billion, 14 percent higher 
than last year because of higher prices for 
inputs. 

Growing conditions in July and August 
were generally favorable. As a result large 
U.S. crops are expected. 

The August 1 estimate of the 1979/80 
corn crop was 80.6 million metric tons (7.1 
billion bushels), shghtly larger than last 
year's record. Yields are expected to average 
a record 102 bushels per acre. The wheat 
crop is estimated to be 58.1 milhon metnc 
tons (2.13 billion bushels), 19 percent 
above last year. Soybean production is 
expected to be 57.9 million metric tons, 
another record. The cotton crop is aJso 
hkely be significantly larger than last year's. 
Storage should be adequate for grain and 
soybeans this fall. However, localized areas 
in some Com Belt and Midwest states con- 
tinue to have storage problems and shortages 
of transportation service have hindered 
country elevator operations- 



The grain millers' strike at Duluth* 
Supertor^ which began in early July, has 
virtually shut down all of the 8 port grain 
elevators. Grain exports from that area have 
been severely curtailed. The port shutdown 
and barge traffic delays on the Mississippi 
River have strained storage capacity in the 
Upper Midwest and Northern Plains States. 
Even if the port is opened soon, export 
movement from this area could be signifi- 
cantly reduced for this shipping season- 
While logistical problems tn the U^. and 
other countries may hamper the increased 
movement of grain into export and there is 
considerable uncertainty about weather and 
other factors, U.S. agricultural exports are 
expected to total between S35 and S40 
billion in fiscal 1980, up from an estimated 
$32 billion this year. 

The export volume of major bulk com- 
modities may increase from about 127 mil- 
lion tons to more than 145 million. Grain 
export are forecast up 16 million tons, and 
soybean exports arc also expected to 
increase. 

Beef supplies for the second half of 1979 
will remam near the first half level, but will 
still be well below a year earlier. 

Hog slaughter during the third quarter is 
expected to exceed year ago levels by about 
20 percent. Slaughter in the fourth quarter 
may exceed third quarter levels by 1 1 to 13 
percent and year-earlier levels by 20 to 22 
percent. Second half of 1979 slaughter Could 
be near the record level of 1971. 

Chicken and turkey meat production will 
continue to expand but the year-over-year 
increase will narrow. 
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General Economy 



The general economy is showing a sur- 
prising resiliency although it is now on the 
edge of a mild recession. The prelimiriary 
estimate of a negative 3 J percent annual 
growth rate in real GNP for the second 
quarter was revised to a negative 2-4 percent 
rate. Auto Industry layoffs have not yet 
spread throughout the economy. The in- 
creased avaibbHity of gasoline, even at higher 
prices, is seen as a major positive factor. 

July auto sales rose to an annua] rate of 
10.5 million units^up from the 9j6 million 
rate in June. Housing starts in July were a 
seasonally adjusted 1 .8 million units (annual 
rate). Although starts are 7 percent below 
June figures, the housing market remains 
stronger than expected, given high interest 
rates and the economic downturn. Personal 
income tn current dollars rose S27.2 billion 
from the June rate, an incicase of M per- 
cent. Most of the increase is accounted for 
by a 9.9 percent cost of living rise in social 
security payments and veteran's benefits. 

Employment Still Strong 

The unemployment rate rose slightly in 
July to 5.7 percent of the labor force. This 
compares with 5j6 pert^entin^June.^nd 5.8 
percent in May, 



Average hourly earning rose 0.7 percent 
in July and were 8-1 percent above the July 
1978 level. Average weekly earnings also 
rose 0.7 percent in July and were up 7.5 
percent over the year. However, when 
adjusted for inflation, the hourly earnings 
index in dollars of constant purchasing 
power declined 3.0 percent during the 12 
month period ending in June. 

Money Supply Continues Expansion 

Ml (currency plus demand deposits) grew 
at an annual rate of 8.7 percent during July, 
with M2 (MI plus time deposits) growing 
at a 10.9 percent annual rate. Many analysts 
believe that inflation will not abate until the 
Nation achieves slower growth in its money 
supply. 

Inflation Continues 

The producer price mdex (PPl) for 
finished goods rose a seasonally adjusted 1 .1 
percent in Julyjed by arise of 2.3 percent 
for nondurable consumer goods. The PPl for 
intermediate goods rose 1 .9 percent in July, 
the largest monthly increase since October 
1974. Prices for crude goods rose L8 
percent, led by a 2.1 percent rise in food 
materials. 
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The consumer price index for all urban 
consumers (CPMf) rose a seasonally adjusted 
1 .0 percent in July, the seventh consecutive 
monthly increase of approximately I.O per- 
cent. About two-thirds of the July increase 
was due to higher energy and homeowner- 
ship prices. The food index Increased 0.1 
percent In July, slightly lower than the June 
increase, and considerably less than ihe 
average monthly increase of I.I percent in 
the first 5 months of this year. 

Interest Rates Remain High 

The nation's largest banks raised their 
prime rate in August by 0.50 points to 12 
percent, after lowering the fate by 0.25 
points at the end of June. The demand for 
persona] and business loans remains strongs 
indicating do change, in the "'buy ahead*' 
inflationary psychology. 

The Federal Reserve Board also tightened 
its monetary policy, raising the discount 
rate by OJ points to 10-5 percent. The 
higher rate is meant to strengthen the dollar 
by slowing the growth rji the money supply 
and taking ahard line on inflation. The 
move is also expected to attract more 
foreign capital to the U.S. 

With inflation running at an annuaJ rate 
of around 13 pcrcent^even these high rates 
of interest represent a negative real rate. 
Returns must be higher than inflation in 
order to induce a higher savings rate and 
curb inflationary pre-buying. Balance can be 
achieved between savings and Investment 
expectations if inflation slows. If the reces- 
sion deepens and Inflation abates, interest 
rates can be expected to decline in the 
fourth quarter of 1979. 

Monetaiy policy will be especially impor- 
tant in the coming months, as the complex 
web of prices. Interest rates, money supply* 
and aggregate economic activity is expected 
to spiral slowly downward. 

National Income and Product 
Accounts Revised for 19761978 

July revisions to NIPA data show a some- 
what stronger recovery from the 74-75 reces- 
sion that previously indicated. The estimate 
of real GNP growth m 1976 was revised 
upward from 5.7 percent to 5.9 percent* 

1977 from 4.9 percent to 5 J percent* and 

1978 from 4 percent to 4.4 percent. 

The cumulative revision of a full percent- 
age point shows a smaller Joss of produc- 
tivity growth than suggested by earlier data. 
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Fooa and Marketing 



The cunent assessment indicates that 
retaJ food prices in 1979 will average near 
1 1 percent higher thin in 1978, The recent 
moderate monthly food price increases are 
expected to continue through the second 
halfof the year. 

The weakening of the economy wiU likely 
result in slowing the demand for some food 
products. Falling real incomes and rising 
unemployment will lessen demand for the 
more expensive meats. The recession and the 
higher gasoline prices are expected to slow 
the demand for food eaten away from home. 

Monthly Price Changes, For Food, Food 
At Home, Food Away From Home, 
And All Consumer Items, 1979 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 

Food 
Month Food at away Al» 

Food home from items 
home 

Perce frt change from previous month 



January . 1.4 
February 1 .6 

March . . 1.0 



AprH 

Mav 

June 

July 



1.0 
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0,2 

0.1 



1.6 
1£ 
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IjO 
0^ 
O.I 

O.I 



1.3 

1.3 
1,1 

Q£ 
1.1 
Q£ 

0.6 
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1^ 
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1.1 
1.0 
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The farm value of the market basket of 
domestically produced farm foods is 
expected to average 11 to 13 percent above 
last yeai, accounting for about two-fifths of 
the yearly increase In grocery store prices 
(food at home). The farm to retail price 
spread is expected to average 11 to 12 per- 
cent higher and account for about half of 
the rise. Prices for fish and imported food 
will be about 6 percent higher, accounting 
for the remaining tenth. Food away from 
home prices are expected to average about 
1 1 percent higher tMs year than in 1978, 

RetaiJ meat and poultry prices are 
expected to decline through the end of the 
year. Per capita meat and poultry supplies 
during the second half of the year will be 6 
to 8 percent higher than in the first half, 
reflecting the large production increases for 
both pork and poultry. In addition, with the 
economy slowmg, demand for meats— espe- 
cially beef— may weaken. 

Retail prices for eggs have been higher 
than in 1978 despite an increase in produc- 
tion. This is largely a result of stronger 
demand including the increased use of hatch- 
ing eggs to support the expansion in poultry 
production. 

Marketing Charges Boost Food Costs 



Retail Beef Prices and farm Values 
Decline , . . 
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•Payment to tarnw for 2M t». choice steer less 
allowance for byproducts. ^Charges for in-city 
delfvery^vvholesaling. and retailing. ^Chargesfor 
livestock marltemg, s*aughierif>g, processing, and 
shipping. iPreHminary. 

Prices of dairy products will likely rise 
during the rest of 1979. However, the 
second-halfincreases this year may not quite 
match those of 1978, Output during the rest 
of 1979 is expected to be up slightly from a 
year earlier. 

Prices for fresh vegetables are expected to 
remain below theii high early-year levels. 
Potato prices will decline seasonally but 
likely will exceed year earlier leveb. Planted 
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acreage has been reduced this year, a 
response to the price depressing effects of 
the large carryover stocks from last fali. 
Fresh fruit prices have increased seasonally 
but are expected to decline in the fourth 
quarter. The production of noncitms fruits 
is expected to be 5 percent higher than last 
year. 

Retail prices for cereals and bakery pro- 
ducts are expected to increase at about the 
rate of infklion in the general economy. 
Increases in marketing costs rather than 
farm prices for food grains are the primary 
sources of retail price increases. The farm 
value of cereals and bakery products 
accounts for less than one fifth of the final 
retail price. 

Retail coffee prices rose in June and July. 
The increases were the first since June 1977. 
Further increases are expected this fall as a 
result of the freeze in Brazil. 

Retail Food Price Increases 
Continue Small in July 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI-U) for 
food increased 0.1 percent from June to 
July on a seasonilly adjusted basis. Prices 
for food at home fell 0.1 percent, the first 
time since early 1976 that this index has 
fallen two consecutive months. The food 
away from home index rose 0.6 percent, 
moderating slightly from the rate experi- 
enced earlier this year. The July increase 
brought the ill-food Index to a level lO.l 
percent higher than in July 1978. 

The major contnbutors to the July rise 
were fruits, vegetables, and cereals and 
bakery products. Retail coffee prices rose 
the second month in a row, marking the 

Month -to-mo nth Price Changes, Compo- 
nents of Domestic Foods Consumed at 
Home, 1979 (not seasonallv adjusted) 



Month 



value 



Msfketiog Retail 
spread cost 



January 5.1 

February , . . . . 3.6 

March ^2 

April 0.5 

May '2.0 

June *2.0 

,JulVr *'-■+>- -0.5 



Percent 
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turnaround of a two year downward trend. 
Meat prices continued to fall (down 2.4 per- 
cent). This decline is primarily a reflection 
of increased supplies of pork and poultry. 
On a seasonally unadjusted basis, prices 
for food at home increased 0.6 percent in 
July. As in the second quarter, increases in 
the marketing spread^ rather than farm 
commodity prices^were the primary source 
of the food price increase in July. The farm 
value of the market basket for domestically 
produced foods fell for the fourth consec- 
utive month (down 0.5 percent). But the 
farm to retail price spread increased 1 .1 per- 
cent, enough to offset the farm value decline 
and, in addition, to account for two thirds 
of the July increase. Fish and imported 
foods, which increased 1.0 percent^ 
accounted for the remaining third of the 
increase. 

Marketing Spreads Increase 

During the first quarter of 1979 food 
pnces increased at a seasonally adjusted 17.7 
percent annual rate. This rapid rate of 
increase was caused primarily by rising prices 
for farm commodities. In addition, the 
marketing spread, which typically narrows 
when farm value is increasing, also rose in 
tlie first quarter. 

During the second quarter, the rate of 
food price increase slowed to a seasonally 
adjusted 7.5 percent. The slowed rate of 
increase was primarily due to declines in the 
farm value of domestic foods. The marketing 
spread continued to increase, rising more 
than enough to offset the declines in farm 
value. 

The farm to retail price spread (the 
marketing spread) for the market basket of 
domestically-produced foods increased at a 
20 percent annual rate in the fust 7 months 
of 1979-much faster than the 14 percent 
rate of inflation in the general economy. 

Increases in spreads varied widely by 
major product group: 

-spreads for red rneats iricieascd at a 56- 
percent annual rate. 

—spreads for fresh fruits increased at a 
79-percent annual rate. 



—spreads for dairy products increased at 
an 8-percent annual rate. 

—spreads for poultry increased at a 15- 
percent annual rate. 

—cereals and bakery products spreads 
increased at a 5-percent annual rate. 

On the other hand, the prices of inputs 
used by food processing and marketing firms 
increased at about the rate of inflation 
during the first 7 months of 1979. 

—Labor costs, the largest single input cost 
component. Increased at about an 8^-per- 
cent rate during the first 7 months of the 
year. But, recent labor contract settlements 
will push these costs higher for the rest of 
the year. 

—Fuel and power prices rose at a 33- 
percent annual rate. Residual fuel oil, 
natural gas, and electricity prices rose at 
annual rates of 69, 44, and 17 percent, 
respectively. 

—Containers and packaging materials ■ 
increased at a l2-percent annual rate. How* 
ever, prices of polyethylene resin, the clear, 
plastic fdm used >n packaging fresh produce 
and meat, rose at a 41-percent rate. 

Generally, food marketing firms appear 
to have adopted an atypical pricing strategy 
this year. When farm level prices increased, 
retail prices were increased so as to maintain 
Constant percentage margins, but when farm 
level prices began to fall, retail prices were 
not lowered by an amount that would be 
consistent with the different cost situation. 

President Meets With Food 
Industry Representatives 

The President met with representatives of 
the food industry in mid-August to discuss 
the divergence between retail food prices, 
farm value and the changes in marketing 
costs. The President urged that consumers 
be given the benefits of the lower farm level 
prices and that firms in the industry coop- 
erate with both the spirit as well as the letter 
of the anti-inflation guidelines. 

Beef and Pork Spreads Updated 
A special study of the price spread at 
various levels relative to the increased costs 
of marketing beef and pork has been 
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updated. The earlier results indicated that 
the carcass to retail price spread for both 
Ibeef and pork were about 10 cents higher 
per pound than couJd be justified by cost 
increases in 1979. 

The updated results were; 

—Retail beef and pork prices declined 
during June were about stable in July. For 
the week ending JuJy 28, rciail beef prices 
were 4.6 percent lower and pork prices were 
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4.8 percent lower than in the last week of 
May. 

-The carcass^o-retaii price spread for 
beef continued to increase in July. It was 
about 84 cents per pound. This is about 17 
cents per pound higher than can be justified 
by the increased costs of marketing meat. 

-The wholesale to -retail prices spread for 
pork has also increased, to about 49 cents 
per retail pound. While lower than in May, 
the spread is still 7 cents per pound higher 
than can be justified by marketing cost 
increases. 

-Net farm value for beef and pork 
decline, w.e and 3-3 percent, respectively 
during July. Retail price declines have not 
been consistent with these declines in farm 
level prices. Further declines at retail are 
anticipated. 

Vegetable Consumption Declines 

Consumption of vegetables (excluding 
potatoes and melons) declined to 223 5 
pounds per person in 1978, down from 
226.7 pounds a year earlier Increases in 
consumption of frcsli vegetables were more 
than offset by a decline in consumption of 
canned vegetables. 

Fresh vegetable consumption rose to 103 
pounds per person in 1978, highest rate in 
the past 20 years. This high rate of consump- 
tion resulted primarily from record large 
imports of winter vegetables from Mcxico- 
at 18.5 milUoncwt., 8 percent ofoar total 
supply -and slightly larger domestic produc- 
tion. Excluding potatoes, the most popular 
fresh vegetables in 1978 were lettuce, 26.6 
pounds; tomatoes, 134 pounds; and onions, 
10.1 pounds per person. 

Consumption of processed vegetables 
(excJuiling potatoes) declined to 120.5 
pounds per person, down from 125 J 
pounds the year before. All of this decline 
occuned in consumption of canned 
vegetables, down from 104.2 pounds to 98.7 
pounds per person. Consumption of frozen 
vegetables increased marginally. Potato con- 
sumption continued to increase in 1978, 
reflecting the large crop, low prices, and 
increasing popularity of frozen potato 
protlucts. 



Changes In Farm Retail Price Spread 
[Annual Percentage Rates Of Change) 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Changes to Julv 1979 

Food group 

La^t 12 Last 7 

month! months 

Market basket (total) 13.0 20-5 

Meat 24.2 56.2 

Dairy 6.9 8.2 

Poultry 38.7 15.1 

Eggs 9.6 9.3 

Cereal and bakery ... 7.0 5.3 

Fresh fruit* 22.1 78.8 

Fro«h Mgetablei .... 2,6 15.7 
ProcetsedfruiLi 

and vegetables 9.3 6.6 

FatsandOil* 6.3 2j8 

Fruit Consuni])tion Down SHgiitly 

Total per capita fniit consumption (fresh 
and processed) in 1978 reached 212 pounds 
(fresh weight equivalent), down slightly 
from 1977. A decrease in citrus consump- 
tion more than offset the increase in non* 
citrus con sump lion. 

Per capita consumption of ail fresh fruit 
increased from 83 J to 83 .9 pounds between 
1977 and 1978 > due to the increase in non- 
citrus, principally bananas. Ptr capita non- 
citrus fresh consumption except bananas, 
was relatively steady. Bananas, the major 
fresh fruit, increased from 19.5 pounds in 
1977 to 20.6 pounds in 1978. This Is the 
highest level since 1952. Per capita use of 
fresh citrus fruits in 1978 was 26.5 pounds, 
down 0.2 pounds from 1977. This is the 
lowest level in the last 10 years. 

Per capjta consumption of processed fruit 
declined slightly from 130.4 pounds in 1977 
to 128.1 pounds in 1978. This decline was 
due primarily to the reduction in frozen 
concentrated orange juice use. Because of 
sharply higher prices, per capita frozen 
concentrated orangp juice consumption 
declined from 7.65 pounds in 1977 to 6.17 
pounds in 1978, the smallest amount since 
1972. Per capita consumption of processed 
noncitrus fruit in 1978 was 46.6 pounds, up 
0,9 pounds from 1977. Thisinaease was due 
mainly to the larger volume of canned juice 
consumed. 
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Tfansportation 



Fuel Supplies remain tight for the major 
transportation modes, particularly railroads 
and barges. Railroads' fuel inventories con- 
tinue at about one^half the normal leveL 
Railroads on the West Coast are experienc- 
ing some fuel shortages. However, the dif- 
ferential between ihe spot price and contract 
price for diesel has narrowed somewhat indi- 
cating supplies arc more generally available. 

Many of the major suppliers of diesel fuel 
to barge Hnes have used all or most of their 
allocations before the followtng month's 
allocation Is available. This slowed barge 
shipments and caused temporary curtail- 
ment of operations in some areas. 

With refiners building up stocks of home 
heating oQ for winter, fuel supplies for 
transportation are expected to be tight 
through early fall. 

Bai:ge Shipments, Railcar 
Loading Trend Upward 

Despite the generally tight fuel situation, 
movements of grain by barge and rail con- 
tinue to increase. 



Weekly barg^ shipments of grain increased 
more than 6 percent to 37 million bushels 
during July. The shipments this year were 
well above the 31 million bushels shipped 
weekly during July the previous two years. 

Railcar loadings of grain averaged 31,400 
per week in July, up from 30,000 in June. 
The July average was well above any weekly 
level of grain carloading^ in recent years. 

A 424 -mil lion -bush el record of U,S. grain 
exports in July was the primary reason for 
the high transport levels. The continued 
high exports expected should cause grain 
movements to remain high through August 
and September. 

Grain Storage Sufficient 

Although off- farm grain storage capacity 
in early August was 52 percent full com- 
pared with 44 percent at the same time a 
year ago^ storage is generally available for 
the fall grain and soybean harvests. An 
updated analysis for 20 major grain and soy- 
bean producing states reveals that on-farm 
storage, at the state level should be adequate 
to store grain and soybeans this falL How- 
ever, localized areas in some Corn Belt and 
Midwest states continue to have storage 
problems and shortages of transportation 
service have hindered country elevator 
operations. 

Grain Inspections For Export, Great Lakes 
area, U.S. Total, Aprit-July, 1979' 

Port Area April Mav June Julv 



1.000 bushels 

Chicago* .' . . 10.412 17.365 12,320 12,045 
Duluth-5u- 

perior . . . 9,242 32,335 34,438 16,242 

Toledo^ ,_ 19,739 25^290 20,716 18.021 

Saginaw* . . . 927 365 1,180 2,778 

Total .... 40,320 75,355 68.654 49,086 

US. Total .. 340/195 351,161378,357 424.287 

* Great Lakes is closed to shipping January 
through March. ' Chicagi and Milwaukee. ^Toledo, 
Huron, Ohio; Erie, Pa,: and 8uffalo. N.Y.. 
^Saginaw, Carrollton, and Zilwaukee, Mich. 

Source: Grsiri Market N^ws, AgriCoJtural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



Port Strike Causes Slowdown 

The grain millers' strike at Dululh* 
Superior, which began in early July, has 
virtually closed down the eight port grain 
elevators, drastically curtailing bulk grain 
exports from that area. In the past these 
ports have accounted for more than 40 
percent of total grain exported from the 
Great Lakes area. Grain producers in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
typically rely on the twin ports for a large 
portion of their grain shipments. 

The effect of the strike has been severe 
congestion in Duluth-Superior. In addition* 
bulk grain movement from Minneapolis-St. 
Paul has been slowed by barge delays on the 
Mississippi River. 

As a result, some farmers have been 
unable to sell grain because some country 
elevators are fiUcd to capacity and have not 
found alternate destinations to ship the 
gram. Coupled with the shortage of transpor- 
tation equipmentnthis situation is seriously 
hampering movement and storage of newly 
harvested crops. The storage and transpor* 
tatlon problems are likely to continue into 
the fall months even if the strike is settled 
soon. 

Rail, Truck Increase 

Railroads have received authorization for 
general rate increases which will go into 
effect October L The general increases are 
in addition to the previously granted fuel 
surcharges. 

The rate increase will average 7.4 percent 
nationwide. Rates for grain shipments will 
rise more than 10 percent in the East, 8.8 
percent in the West and 9.4 percent in the 
South. 

TTie ICC raised the rate surcharge from 8 
percent to 8.5 percent in early August to 
enable regulated trucks to recover higher 
fuel costs. 
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Agricultural 
Economy 



Principal developments influencing the 
near term outlook foi food and agriculture 
include the iikeiihood of larger crops in the 
United States, continued strong demand for 
crops, (especially for export), incieasing 
pork and poultry production, reduced fed 
cattle slaughter, recent weakness in live- 
stock prices and continued high prices for 
production and marketing inputs, especially 
energy. 

Large U.S. Crops Expected 

Growing conditions in July and August 
^vere generally favorable for U.Sh crops. 
High temperatures caused some stress in the 
Western Com Belt in early August and cool 
weather in midmonth brought early frost to 
Canada. But actual damage was slight. 

The August I estimate of the 1979/80 
corn crop was 80.6 million metric tons (7.1 
billion bushels), slightly larger than last 
year's record. The whcst aop was estimated 
to be 58. 1 million metric tons (2, 1 3 billion 
bushels), 19 percent above last year. Wheat 
acreage was increased this year, but pro- 
jected har^'ested com acreage Is down slight- 
ly. So realization of the record large corn 
wrop depends importantly on achieving the 
expected average yield of JO^ bjishcls an 
acre. 



Record production of soybeans-57.9 
million metric tons— is expected. The cotton 
crop will iikejy also be significantly larger 
than last year's. 

Crop yields are of course somewhat of a 
question mark. Unfavorable weather such as 
early frost or a cool wet fall could still have 
an important influence on the size of the 
crop. This risk for low yields is greatest in 
areas where planting was late, such as the 
Red River Valley and the Northern Com Belt . 

Market prices^ loan rates, and 
target prices 



U.S. Grain Stocks To Be 
Reduced: Cotton and Soybean 
Stocks To Increase 

The relatively large U.S. stock of food 
and feed grains are likely to be reduced 20 
percent during 1979/80, On the other hand^ 
despite strong demand, cotton and soybean 
stocks are likely to increase from the rela- 
tively Eow levels at the beginning of the year. 

Barley, corn, oats, sorghum, and wheat 
were all released from the farmer-Owned 
reserve during May or June. Barley and oats 
reached the call level on iune 26. 

As of August 10, farmers had redeemed 
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Balance Sheet Data By Size Of Farm^ 



Sates Class 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Proprietors' equities 


Debt/ Assets 






Thousand dollar* 




Percent 
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sorghum, \ 1.3 percent of the barley, 17.2 
percent of the oats, and 34.9 percent of the 
wheat. 

1979 Net Farm Income Revised' 

A revised forecast suggests 1979 net farm 
income near S30 billion, up from S27.9 
billion in 1978,bui not as large as seemed 
likely earlier in the year. 

Cash receipts arc now expected to be S2 
biUion less than Ust month's forecast. Cash 
receipts should be about S127 billion, up 
from SI 1 1 billion in 1978, $2 billion less 
than earlier forecast, but^till 14 percent 
higher than last year. 

Livestock receipts will be $2.5 billion 
smaller because lower quarterly average IJve^ 
stock prices arc now expected for the second 
halfof 1979. Crop receipts will be $0.5 bil- 
lion larger despite prospects for large U.S. 
production primarily because of continued 
strong export demand. 

Crop receipts will be S61 billion, 17 per- 
cent higher than 1978* Prices for crops are 
significantly higher than last year and the 
demand strength which caused them to rise 
during the second quarter of 1979 is 
expected to continue the rest of the year. 

Current information indicates that 
livestock receipts will be S66 billion. The 
outcome could vary from this forecast if 
livestock market prices continue the high 
degree of volatihty shown during July and 
August. 

The index of prices received for livestock 
and products increased each quarter through 

1978 from 195 the first quarter to 232 the 
fourth quarter, and then increased sharply in 

1979 to 265 for the second quarter of 1979. 
With this pattern of prices, livestock receipts 
will average 12percent higher than in 1978 
despite the decline expected for quarterly 
average livestock prices after the second 
quarter of 1979. 

Off-faim income, expected to exceed last 
year*s record $34.3 billion, will contribute 
more than one-half of total family income of 
farm operators and Is a relatively more 
important income source for operators of 
smaller farms. 

* Ag|Ere]^3te m»MT«i of faim income arc not 
indicative of the finintial slat lij of cv<r> farm oper- 
ator Jndividuji drcumtttnces diTT^r contidcr^bly 
becau^ farm familiei do not &harc «qunlly m ofT- 
farm income titd net farm Income vartcs according 
to commodilici produced, debt potttion, farm size, 
distance Trom mufkei, and locil weather. 



Production Expenses To Rise sheet of agriciilture-shows the amount of 

Production expenses are forecast to be assets in agriculture and the equity of farm 

$1 12 billion, 14 percent higher than 1978. proprietors in these assets. The change from 

Nearly all the increase in expenses is caused one year to the next indicates the increase 

by higher prices for inputs, also expected to in wealth of the owners of the assets in agri- 

be up 14 percent. The index of prices paid culture from both reinvested earnings and 

by farmers for production items have risen appreciation of assets, 
continually during the past 2 years from 218 The value of farm assets totaled an csti- 

the first quarter 1978 to 263 the third mated $820 biUion as of January U 1979. 

quarter 1979. The index is expected to con- Proprietors" equity was S683 billion after 

tinue to reflect price increases the rest of subtracting S 137 billion debt. A year earlier, 

this year to a level of 267 during the fourth when farm assets were valued it $713 

quarter. Sharp rises in en erg>' -related and billion, the equity was SS94 billion. The 

manufactured inputs will be partially offset increase in equity matched the 1 S-percent 

by reduced feeder animal prices. gain in asset value during 1978. 

The debt-to-assei ratio was 16.8 percent 

Balance Sheet of Agriculture on January 1, 1979. For each dollar of debt, 

Several indicators are necessary to show there were nearly $6 in assets, 
the different dimensions of fanners' finan- One characteristic of farmers' balance 

cial well being. One of these— the balance sheets is the relatively small proportion of 

Balance Sheet of the Farming Sector, January 1 

Rate of change 

Item 1979 1979' 

1 978 to 1 979 1 970 to 1 979 

Billion dollars Percent 

ASSETS 

Physical assets: 

Real estate ,. 215,8 599.5 14.0 12.0 

Nonreal estate: 

Livwtock and poultry ^ . . 235 513 60.4 9.1 

Cropi «ored on & off farms^ .... 1 1 .9 27 A 10.2 1 1 .2 
Household equipment 

^nd furnishings 9.6 19.2 16.6 9.7 

Machinafv and motor vehicles . . . .^. 32-3 84.3 8.6 5.4 
Financial assefi: 

pDeposits and currency ^ . . . 11.9 16.7 2.5 3^ 

U.S. savings bonds 3.7 4^ 8.4 2.9 

investments In cooperatives 7.2 163 9.5 12.6 

Total 3143 820.2 1 5.0 1 1 .2 

CLAIMS 

LiabjIiiies: 

Real estate debt 29.2 72.2 13.5 10.6 

Nonreal estate debt to: 

CCC= , . 2.7 5.2 16^ 7.6 

Other reportif>g iftstituiions' ..v . 153 49.6 16.0 13.6 

NonrePOr ting creditors* . . . ^. . . 5J 10,4 23.9 7.8 

Total liabllfTies . . ^ 53.0 137.5 15.3 11.1 

Proprietors' equities ,,...., ^ , ... . 2613 682.7 15.0 11^2 

Total 3143 820.2 150 11-2 

* Includes all crops held on farms and Crops held of^ farms by farmers as security for COmmoditv Credit 
Corporation loans. On Jan. 1, 1979, the latter totaled S1^ billion. * Nonrecourse CCC loans secured by crops 
owned by fvmeri. 'loans of all operating banks, prodyciton credit associations, the Farmen Home Admrnls- 
tration, and diicounts of the Federal Intermediate credit banks for agricultural credrt corporailonsind live- 
stock loan companies. * Loans and credit extended by dealers, merchants, finance companies, indtviduali, and 
others. 
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liquid assets. Fann real estate, by far the 
most valuable farm asset, accounted for 70 
percent of the increase in lotal fann assets 
from January 1, 1978, lo January I, 1979, 
as it increased in vaJue by S73.7 billion^or 
14 percent. The greater Increase in farmland 
prices during 1978 can be traced m part to 
more optimistic farm income expectations 
than were evident the year before. 

The total value of assets and equity and 
amount of debt on January U 1979^ trans- 
late into per-farm averages of J3 1 1 ^200 in 
assets, $259,000 of equity, and 552^00 in 
debt. 

Average debt (liabilities) increases in rela- 
tion to assets as farms grow larger. The range 
is from 5 percent for farms in the smallest 
sales class {less than S2,500 sales) to 22 
percent for the farms with $40,000 to 
$100,000 annual sales. 

Gasoline Price and Allocation 
Rules Adopted 

Federal regulations in effect since 
September 1 provide gasoline allocations 
according to base period requirejnents for 
industries that previously were entitled to 
100 percent of current needs. Although 
propane and butane entitlements are still 
figured at 100 percent of current needs, 
and diesel fuel is not controlled, gasoline 
for agricultural users has been allocated 
according to 100 percent of needs during 
the base period -November 1977 to Octo- 
ber 1978. 



Agricultural users obtain the Department 
of Enci^'s Economic Regulatory Admin- 
istration (DOE- too) allocations for gasoline 
by applying through their fuel suppliers. 
Application forms, (ERA-IOO) should be 
available from suppliers or the State and 
County offices of the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service (ASCS). 

Users will be allowed to carryover the 
unused portion of their monthly allotment 
to the following month, or borrow from the 
succeeding month's allocation to ease prob- 
lems from variability of gasotlne use by 
farmers. With the flexibility offered by this 
provision and the downward trend in gaso- 
line usage the new regulations should have 
only a small impact on agriculture. However, 
potential gasoline supply problems are more 
serious for Small farms because they depend 
heavily on gasoline for fuel. 

The new regulations also establish simpli- 
fied pricing regulations for retailers* and 
establish a maximum dealer margin of 15.4 
cents a gallon. The current margin without 
regulation is 14 to 16 cents per gallon. 

These rule changes should have little 
impact on fuel costs in agriculture and may 
reduce prices. The reason prices may 
decrease somewhat is that retailers will no 
longer be allowed to add "banked'* costs to 
their prices. Banked costs are computed by 
subtracting actual price of gasoline charged 
at a point in time from the maximum that 
could have been charged. Previousiy retailers 
could carry this difFerence-the banked costs- 



Farmflt-Owned Reserve: Statuson August 10 

Release^ Call^ Ckiantitv in the Reserve on 

Commoditv Quantity 

Lttest re- redeemed 

Price^ Date Prlce^ Date lease date August 10 August 10 

Million bushels 

Wheat $3.29 Mav 16 $4.11 - 413.0 269.0 144.0 

Feed Grams 

Barley 2.04 June 5 2.28 June 26 A^2 6.5 4.7 

tCorn 2.25 June 19 2.80 - 7320 594.0 138,0 

Qats 1.29 Mav 11 1.44 June 26 39.3 323 6,7 

Million hundredweight 

Sorghum 4.24^ June 22 AJ^ ^ 44.3 30.5 13.8 

^ Release means farmer^ mav rep^V CCC price support toani ftnd r«deern or »ri gr^in without penalty* but 
at not rcQuired to do so. ^Call meant formers must repay loam 30 days after notification, unleu extended 
becauK commercial storage or adequate trar>SPortation h not available. As«(sment» to determine e)it»nsions 
fire n^^de for each county . ' PriCM are per bushel •xcepf for I0rghunf>, which •r* per hundredweight. Release 
price iev«lt are 125 percent of Loan r<tesfor the feed grain* and 140 percent of the loan rate for wheat. CatI 
Price levels are 140 percent of loao rate for feed grains and 175 percent of the loan rate for wheat. 



Gasoline Use In Agriculture Declines But 
Is More Important For Smaller Farms 

Farm Gasoline share of 
expendi- Gasoline use totat fuel use 
tures —^^—^^^^^^ ^ 

class 1976 1977 1978 ?976 1977 1978 

Million gallons Pefcent 

Above 

$100,000 K060K193 1,381 42 46 "42 
$40,000 

$99p999 990 970 854 57 53 48 
$20,000- 

S39p999 580 545 537 G4 64 6^ 
S5.000 

$19,999 573 613 457 76 74 74 
Les5 than 

$4^99 649 510 225 89 88 85 

Total . . 3.850 3.831 3,455 58 57 50 

Estimated from ''Farm Production Expenditures 
1976 and 1978" and "Agricultural Statistics 
1978". 

forward and add it to the current maximum, 
thus raising prices during supply shortage 
periods. 

Tobacco Production Down 

Flue-Cured tobacco production is forecast 
at 1.04 billion pounds, down 15 percent 
from 1978's outturn. Prospects changed 
little during July. Auction markets were in 
full swifig during August. Quality and prices 
are off from last season in Florida and 
Georgia, but prices in other tobacco areas 
average higher. Loan receipts have run ahead 
of last year. 

Burley tobacco production is expected 
to total 10 percent less than the 1978 crop. 
Both acreage and yield are lower. Cool, wet 
weather during much of the growing season 
has brought damage lo many fields in the 
Appalachian areas. USDA has proposed to 
extend the saleof loose leaf burley tobacco 
(in bales) in the upcoming marketing season 
from a maximum of 5 percent of the crop to 
25 percent. 
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Cornmodity HighHghts 



Cattle: Tlie July I inventory of cattle and 
calves on farms was 1 18.5 mitlion animals, 
down 32 percent from a year agp. Cattle 
producers reported holding 8 percent more 
beef heifers than last year. AIso^ cow slaugh- 
ter through the first half of 1979 was 34 per- 
cent below year earlier levels. The increase in 
heifer retentions and the reduction in cow 
slaughter suggests cattlemen are beginning to 
rebuild the herd. With this year's reduced 
cattle and calf slaughter, there will likely be 
a small increase in the January 1, 1980, 
cattle inventory. 

Beef supplies for the second half of 1979 
will remain near the first half level, but wiU 
still be well below i year earlier. July and 
August cattle-on-feed inventories suggest fed 
cattle slaughter this summer may be 3 to 6 
percent lower than a year ago. However, 
because of higher slaughter weights, fed beef 
production will not decline as much as 
slaughter. 

Prices for choice steers at Omaha dropped 
below SS8 in early August, although they 
strengthened later in the month, they are 
expected to remain under some pressure 
from heavy supplies of hogs and broilers 
they may still average $64 to $66 for the 
summer quarter. 



Fed cattle marketings during the fourth 
quarter are expected to be sharply lower 
than a year earlier. Although the fami-to- 
retail price spread remains at a record, retail 
beef prices have slowly begun to decline and 
are expected to continue downward through 
the fall. 

Hog^: A large inventory and the end of 
the mid June truck strike resulted in record 
hog slaughter for the month of July, Com- 
mercial slaughter in July was 6.9 million 
head, shghtly above the July 1971 record 
and 22 percent greater than a year earlier* 
Slaughter during the third quarter is 
expected to exceed the year earlier level by 
20 percent. 

Slaughter in the fourth quarter may 
exceed the third quarter level by 11 to 13 
percent and year-earlier levels by 20 to 22 
percent. Second half 1979 slaughter could 
be near the record level of 1971 . 

Prices for barrows and gilts at 7 markets 
averaged S38.73 in July, about $8 below a 
year earlier. Prices will average $36 to $38 in 
the third quarter and decline further during 
the fourth quarter as slaughter increases. 

Poultry: Chicken and turkey meat pro- 
duction will continue to expand. Second 
half output of broiler and turkey meat will 
total more than 7 billion pounds, 14 percent 
above the first half of 1979 and 10 percent 
above a year earlier. 

The sharp increase in broiler and turkey 
production and the increasing availability of 
pork has caused broiler prices to decline this 
summer. Wholesale broiler prices in 9 cities 
averaged 43 cents a pound during July, 
down 3 cents from June and 6 cents below 
May. Prices will likely average in the low 40- 
cenis-a-pound range this summer then drop 
into the mid-to*upper 30's this fall. This 
would be 5 to 7 cents a pound below the 
same periods of 1978. 

Turkey prices have declined from the 
relatively [\igh levels of late 3978. July 
wholesale prices for 8 to l6'pound young 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 63 cents 
a pound, nearly 8 cents below December 
1978 and 5 cents below July 1978. Prices 
will decline further and average 17 to 19 
cents beJow the 77 cents a pound for 
October-December 1978. 

Dairy: Milk cow numbers dropped sharp 
ly from January through June. They 
increased slightly from June to July-paral- 
leling the increase in 1978. However, cow 
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numbers in July were down less than I 
percent from a year earlier. Replacement 
dairy heifers on July 1 totaled 4.1 million 
head, up 4 percent from a year earlier and 
nearly 3 percent more than 1977. 

During the first half of the year gains in 
milk output per Cow were modest, barely 
outweighing the decline in milk cow num- 
bers. Large year-to-year gains during the 
second half would result in milk production 
Conrniuing to run somewhat heavier than 
last year. 

Com: The August I corn crop forecast ls 
now to be 7,109 million bushels, slightly 
above last year's record, A crop of this size 
would bring the com Supply for 1979/80 to 
about 8,347 million bushels, 2 percent 
larger than the 1978/79 supply. 

Domestic use of corn in 1979/80 likely 
will be just slightly larger than last year. 
Livestock and poultry feeding will be up 
slightly, but higher corn prices will Ihnit the 
rate of expansion that has developed in the 
last two years. Exports, however, will be 
even larger than the 1978/79 record, because 
of production shortfalls in some countries, 
notably the USSR and Eastern Europe, Also, 
economic growth has enabled many grain- 
importing countries to upgrade iheir diets by 
expanding their meat production and con- 
sumption, thereby increasing their grain 
requirements and improving U.S- export 
prospects. 

IVoduction and disappearance at these 
levels would leave 1979/80 ending stocks at 
about 847 million bushels, about three- 
fourths as large as 1978/79 carryover stocks. 
and smallest tn three years. 

Corn prices at the farm likely will average 
$2.40 to $2.75 a bushel in 1979/80, up from 
$2 20 in 1978/79. 

Soybeans: U.S. supplies for the 1979/80 
marketing year are projected at a record high 
2.3 biUion bushels, up about 14 percent 
from the current year. 

Famiers planted a record 71.5 million 
:icres to soybeans this year, up 7,4 million 
from 1978. USDA expects them to harvest 
70.3 million acres. This will be (he first year 
that soybean harvested acreage exceeds corn 
for grain . Com acreage to be harvested for 
grain is placed at 69-6 million acres. 

Soybean production as of August 1, is 
forecast at a record 57.9 million metric tons 
(2.13 billion bushels), compared with 50,1 
million metric tons (1.84 billion bushels) m 
1978. Yield is forecast at 30J bushels per 
acre up 1.1 bushels per acre from 1978 but 
03 bushels below the record high yield of 
2 years ago. 



Demand for soybeans and products is 
expected to continue increasing in 1 979/80, 
both at home and abroad. The Unilcd States 
is the only major producer with beans to 
sell until the Argentine and Brazilian crops 
enter world markets next spring. Farm level 
prices for the 1979/80 season may average 
below the $6.75 per bushel estimated for 
1978/79. 

Total soybean use (crushings, exports and 
planting seed) in 1979/80 is projected at 
around 2 billion bushels, about 7 percent 
more than this season. This means carryover 
stocks on September I, 1980 would be 
around J million bushels or nearly double 
this years* September i figure. 

Fruit: Supplies of most fresli and proc 
essed decLduous fruit for 1979/80 marketing 
are expected to be moderately larger than 
last season. Remaining fresh citrus supplies 
during late summer and early fail will be 
light. Current prospects indicate a larger 
Florida citrus crop for 1979/80, since citrus 
trees this summer have been in generally 
good to excellent condition with fruit 
growth developing well. With the larger non- 
citrus supply and the potentially larger citrus 
crop, the index of prices received by growers 
for fresh and processed fruit this fall may 
average slightly to moderately below year- 
earlier levels. 

Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes: The 
nation's summer potato crop is forecast at 
2 1 .8 million cwt, 3 percent more than in 
1978. Yields are expected to average 202 
cwt. per acre, well above the average of the 
past two seasons. Even though there has 
been some seasonal price rise, average sum- 
mer prices have been relatively low. With 
prices at seasonal lows when the important 
fali crop b harvested, retail prices are not 
likely to advance before January 1980. This 
would be the result if the 1979 fall crop 
lums out smaller than the 1978 record. 
Season average grower prices are expected to 
be higher than a year earlier. 

The U*S. sweet potato crop is estimated 
at I4j6 million cwt., the largest crop since 
1965- Acreage is 1 percent larger this year, 
and yields are about the same as in 1978- 

Cotton: Based on August I conditions, 
U^. cotton production for 1979/80 is esti- 
mated at 13.7 million bales, up 2-8 million 
from last season. The expected larger pro- 
duction stems from an 18 percent increase 
in average yield and a 7 percent increase in 
harvested acreage. Based on historical dif- 
ferences between August forecasts and final 
production^ production this season likely 
will be between 12.6 and 14.8 million bales. 



Oop Prices Rise; Cotton Down 
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World Agricultjure 

and Trade 



U.S. agricultural exports are expected to 
total between $35 and $40 bdlion in fiscal 
1980^ up from an estimated $32 billion this 
year. The export volume of major bulk com- 
moditjes is expected to increase from about 
127 million tons to more than 145 million. 
A i6 million ton increase in grain exports is 
forecast. Soybean exports are also expected 
to be higher. 

Much uncertainty still surrounds ibis 
forecast. The outcome of fiscal 1980 exports 
will depend largely on weather at home and 
abroad during the next 12 montha. At this 
point, U-S- crops arc InexccUent condition, 
and supplies for export would appear plenti- 
ful. 

US. officials met recently with officials 
of the Soviet government to review USSR 
import needs and US. grain supplies. Based 
on these bilateral discussions, it was agreed 
that the Soviets may buy up to ] million 
tons of wheat through September 1 980. Up 
to 2 million Ions of that amount may be 
contracted and shipped through September 
1979- 



The five year agreement allows the 
Soviets to buy a total of 8 milhon tons of 
com and wheat each year (Oct.-Sept.) 
without consultation and requires them 
to buy at least 3 million tons of each. In 
ofTering additional wheat there was a muniai 
understanding that 5 million tons of corn 
may be purchased for delivery during the 
fourth year of the agreement. The possibility 
of additional purchases of U.S, corn during 
the fourth year of the agreement will be 
discussed during the regular meeting of the 
two governments in early October. 

On the other hand, the current strong 
export outlook could be dampened by 
factors difficult to foresee at this early date. 
For example, transportation capacity here 
and abroad will be a crucial factor in deter- 
mining whether we achieve the record 
volume of grains and oilseeds projected for 
fiscal ^980. Export of almost 150 million 
tons of agricultural produce could put a 
strain on the inland transportation system 
and on U.S. port facilities. In particular, 
unusually severe winter weather could affect 
our export capacity. 

Agricultural imports are expected to total 
$16 to $19 billion in fiscal 1980, compared 
with an estimated J [6.3 biUion this year. 
Thus, the agricultural trade surplus could 
widen to about S20 bilOon. 

Grain and Soybean Exports 
Up About 16 Percent 

U.S. feed grain exports are expected to 
increase 10 milhon tons to around 71 
million tons as world trade expands. The 
coarse grain crops for 1979/80 appear disap- 
pointing in many areas of the world. The 
Soviet crop may be 20 million tons below 
1978, with the corn crop declining again. 

Livestock production is expected to be 
up I to 2 percent in the major U-S. markets 
during 1980, and demand for imported feed- 
stuffs is expected to be high. Increased ship- 
ments are forecast for Japan^ Taiwan, Korea, 
Iran, Spain, and Eastern Europe. Only a 
small increase is expected for shipments to 
the European Community. The coarse grain 
harvest there is expected to be good. 



U.S. Export Boom Continues 
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Wheat production outside tKe United 
States i& expected to decline about 10 per- 
cent in i979/80, mainly because of poor 
crops in the USSR and Eastern Europe. The 
U.S. crop will be about 19 percent larger 
and exports are expected to rise about 18 
percent to 38 million tons. Supplies are also 
large in competing exporting counirtes, but 
handling difficukies will limit their exports. 

U.S. exports to the USSR, Eastern 
Europe, North Africa, and Portugal are 
expected to increase substantially in fiscal 
1980. Shipments to West Asia, the dcvclop^ 
ing countries of East and Southeast Asia, 
and the EC are also expected to be high. 
Shipments to Cliina are likely to decline. 
Chinese wheat production will be up about 3 
million tons in 1979, and China will import 
from its traditional suppliers under S-year 
agreements. 

U.S. soybean exports are expected to 
increase about 5 percent in volume as world 
demand for high protein feeds continues 
to expand. Soybean production in Brazil 
and Argentina is expected to recover in 
1980, but these supplies will not be available 
for export until next April-May. Smce 
current soybean supplies in these countries 
are near last year's low level, U.S. exports 



are expected to continue strong during 
October 1979-Apra 1980. Nearly 70 percent 
of U.S, soybean exports are normally 
shipped during the October-April period. 

Increased shipments to Eastern Europe, 
Canada, Mexico, Taiwan, Korea, and 
Japan are expected. Shipments to the 
EC are expected to total near the fiscal 1979 
volume. EC pricing policy favors feeding of 
grains, and its Imports of low-proiein feeds 
are declining. Soybean exports to the USSR 
are expected to remain relatively large. 

The anticipated economic slowdown is 
expected to soften world demand for 
cotton. In addition, foreign cotton produc- 
tion will likely increase in 1979/80. The 
USSR is expected to be more active in the 
export market this season. However, produc- 
tion is down in several other competing 
countnes, especially Nicaragua and Iran. 

Fiscal 1979 Exports Up $5 Billion 
U.S. agricultural exports will Increase 
about 17 percent to $32 billion this year. 
Export volume of major bulk commodities 

will increase about 5 percent to 128 million 
tons. Grain exports will be up almost $2 
billion because of higher unit values and 



EC Prices for Selected Agricultural Products, 1979/80 

Commodttv Type of Price Change from 

1978/79 1979/80 1978/79 to 1979/80 

$ per metric ton Percent 

Soft wheat Target 255.94 262.77 +2.6 

Intervention 191.68 194.60 +15 

Reference" 215.95 219-24 +1.5 

Dufurf* wheat Target 35353 361-85 +2.3 

rntervention ... . 320.12 324.99 +1-9 

Bariev Target <232,03 238.59 +2.75 

Intervention , . . t91 .68 194.60 +1-5 

Corn Target 232.03 23859 +2.75 

rnterwntfon 191.68 194.60 +15 

Sugar Minimum, sugar 

beet*= 4059 41 52 +1 .5 

Target, white sugar . 555B8 564.35 +1,5 

Intervention, white 

sugar 527,96 536.00 +15 

Rapeseed Target , . . , 467.85 474.97 +15 

Invervemion . ... 454.42 461.34 +15 

Sunflower Target 509.63 517.39 +1.5 

Interwntion 494.79 502.33 +1.5 

Miik Target 279.4 279.40 

Intervention, butter 3,720.89 3,72039 

Inter ventlor»,NFDM 1;510.65 1;510.65 

Beef Guide, live weight^ . 1 ,986.34 2,01 659 +1 5 

*ntefv»ntiOn, live 

wei^i 1,787,68 1^14,90 +1.5 

Pork Base, carcass 

weight* 1,933.35 1,962.79 .f^ 3 

* Converted frorr> ECU pricnt to US, dollar* at the earlV Julv rittf of one U,S. $ oqual* 0,76654 ECU. 
^Applicable to milNng qualitv wheat during the iutt and latt quarter of ih« wheat marketing Vear. ^The 
mtrtimum price refiners mtiil meet in their contractt with yowcrt-appUos to wtthin-quota production. *The 

guide, or orierttation Price for beel is us^ to determine the merkel Price tevei at which support measures 
come into force. The bav price for pork ii also used for the same Purpose. 



volume increases for feed grains and rice. 
Oilseed exports will increase by more than 
S t billion because of higher unit values and 
larger export volumes of soybeans, soybean 
products, and sunflowerseed. 

Animal product exports are expected to 
rise from S2,8 to S3 .6 billion. Higlier prices 
and expanded volume of cattle hides v^ill 
account for much ofthe gain. 

Exports to Giina are estimated at $937 
million dollars, up from $368 million. Ship- 
ments will include about 2.7 million tons of 
wheat, 2.8 million tons of feed grains, and 
650 thousand bales of cotton, 

U,S^ agricultural exports to Eastern 
Europe are expected Lo mcrease about 36 
percent in value. Larger shipments and hi^er 
prices of feed grains, protein meal, and ani- 
mal liides account for most of the gain. 

Exports to the USSR are estimated to 
increase 25 percent in value. Feed grain and 
soybean export volumes are up sharply, and 
wheat exports will increase slightly. 

Fiscal 1979 exports to Japan are esti- 
mated at $4.9 billion, up from S4.2 billion last 
year. Value gains are expected for all major 
commodities. Cotton and tobacco exports 
are up 7 percent in volume, but only slight 
gams are expected for wheat and soybeans. 

Because of generally higher prices, 
exports to the EC are estimated at $7.4 bil- 
lion, 10 percent above fiscal 1978. Wheat 
exports are down about 15 percent in vol- 
ume, feed grain exports 10 percent, soybean 
exports 3 percent, and cotton exports 8 
percent. Tobacco exports are estimated up 
28 percent. 
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EC Price Supports Raised 



by Dianne L Parness and Jolin Dunmorc 
IntemstionaJ Economics Division 

The European Community (EC) Council 
of Agrigukural Ministers has increased 
1979/80 farm commodity support prices 1 .5 
percent. The increase applies to all farm 
commodities except milk under tlie Com- 
mon Market Agricultural Policy (CAP). Milk 
support prices were not changed. 

The support price increase of I J percent 
is small compared with average annual 
increases of 6 percent in recent years. How- 
ever, prices at the form are also iffected by 
green currency rates, which are used for 
conversion between ECU's and national 
currencies in all financial and commercial 
transactions covered by the CAK 

Tlie Council devalued the Italian green 
lire 4 percent, while the British green pound 
and the French green franc were devalued 5 
percent and 15 percent, respectively. This 
year's support price increase in conjunction 
with these green currency devaluations 
should increase average EC farm level prices 
6.5 percent. 

The EC uses a system of monetary com- 
pensation amounts (MCA) to offset parity 
or central rate changes which affect common 
prices expressed in national currencies. Thus, 
an EC country with a depreciated currency 
grams MCA's on imports, and charges them 
on exports, while the adjustments are 



reversed for a country with an appreciated 
currency, MCA's in effect adjust prices for 
agricultural products traded between 
member countries toward a common level 

The positive monetary compensatory 
amounts (MCA's) were reduced by one point 
in Germany in June, and by a half point in 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
except for dairy products. This action will 
reduce the support price increase in these 
countries by an equivalent amount. 

The green currency devaluations will 
reduce the MCA's and increase farm level 
prices in Italy, the United Kingdom and 
France. These higher farm level prices will 
stimulate production of grain and livestock 
and alter production and trade patterns 
within the EC. 

The EC will move closer to achieving 
common prices for agricultural commodities 
because prices will increase more rapidly in 
countries with relatively lower prices. For 
example, the spread between British and 
West German agricultural commodity prices 
will decline—it could go down by as much as 
50 percent from current levels 

CAP'S liigh prices relative to world levels 
caused mounting surpluses of farm products, 
increasing the cost of buying up commodi- 
ties to support them. The Council's decisions 
probably will raise the annual cost of the 
CAP SI 3 billion to more than S15 billion 
for 1979/80. While the J974 CAP budget 
was J4 percent of the EC s CNP, it will 
constitute nearly 0.6 percent in 1979. 



No Cliange in Dairy Policy 

The Council froze the support price of 
milk products at current ECU levels and 
kept the producer tax on milk deliveries— the 
CO -responsibility levy— at 0.5 percent of the 
target for milk. 

With limited success in previous attempts 
to deal with the dairy surplus problem, the 
EC Commission suggested that the co- 
responsibility levy be linked to the overall 
level of EC milk deliveries. The tax was to be 
ftxed at double the percentage increase in 
deliveries from a base period. Exemptions 
from the tax would have been granted 
farmers producing milk using grass and farm* 
grown feeds. 

This proposal was aimed at reducing out- 
put of large producers. Since these producers 
use large quantities of imported grains and 
soybean meal^ it also would have reduced 
demand for feed grains and oilseed imports. 

With no new policy initiatives, milk pro- 
duction is expected to continue to increase 
at an annual rate of about 4 percent through 
1979/80. 

Minimum Support For Grains 
Increa:»ed 

While support prices for grain will increase 
1 .5 percent, the increase in the target price 
for various feed grains' will be about 2.7 
percent. An increase in the target price im- 
plies increased incentive to use domestic 
grains for feed. Substitution of domestically 
produced wheal or barley for corn could 
slow expansion of U.S. com exports. 

Altliough support prices were increased, 
the final 1979/80 EC price package is con- 
sistent with the reductions in support price 
increases and the movement toward com- 
mon farm level prices throughout the EC 
during the last 2 years. 

Attempts to Reduce 
Sun^luses Deferred 

The price package adopted by the Coun- 
cil differs from the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the EC Commission. -The EC 
Commission is the executive arm of the 
Community, it proposes Community policy 
to the Council of Agricultural Ministers and 
implements the Council's decisions. 

The Commission had strongly urgpd 
freezing prices to discourage production, 
particularly of those surplus commodities 
such as milk and sugar, and to hold down 
the rising cost of CAP operations. 



^ Quoted at DulsbcT?, Wcsi Cemtany-the most 
dt^ricit area. 
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U.S. snares in Growm OT 
OPEC Agricultural Imports 



John B, Parker 

International Economics Division 

The Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC)' has increased its 
agncultural imports rapidly since 1973. 
There has been a close correlation between 
the growth in OPEC petroleum revenues, 
which will be near S200 billion fn 1979»and 
agricultural imports. These imports increased 
from 53.4 billion in 1973 to $1 1 .7 billion in 
1978 and attracted many new suppliers. 

This year OPEC countries are expected to 
import 514 billion in agricultural products, 
representing 8 percent of the total world 
trade in these commodities. OPEC nations 
imported 3 percent in 1972. 

Sharply higher petroleum receipts have 
altered food import policies in most OPEC 
countries. For example, foreign exchange 
controls have been eased or eliminated, the 
number of duty-free Imports have increased, 
and many urban consumers have been subsi- 
dized for basic food items. In addition, 
national policies have encouraged improved 
diets and imports of dairy products, eggs, 
pulses, beef, frozen poultry, and apples have 
been increased. 

The United States will supply 19 percent, 
or $2.6 billion, of OPEC's agricultural 
imports this year, up from the 16.5 percent 
average during 1975-77. The value of U.S. 
agricultural exports to the OPEC countries 
will be 15 percent above last year. Imports 



of coffee and paim oil from Indonesia and 
tropical products from Ecuador and Vene^ 
zuela will keep U.S. agricultural imports 
from OPEC above Si billion this year. 

Cereals and related products account for 
about two-thirds of U.S. agricultural exports 
to OPEC, although these items account for 
only one-fourth of OPEC*s total imports. 
Last year the United States provided more 
than half of the wheat Imported by OPEC, 
one-third of the rice, one-fourth of the 
coarse grains, but less than one-tenth of 
OPEC*s growing imports of livestocks prod- 
ucts and horticultural items. 

OPEC wheat imports in 1979 are esti- 
mated at 1 1 miilion tons-double the 1973 
leveU More than 80 percent of the bread 
consumed in major OPEC cities is derived 
from imported wheal or flour in contrast to 
one-third in 1973- 

OPEC food Imports from India* Ethiopia, 
China, and some East European countries 
were higher in the mid-1970^ than they are 
likely to be during 1979. However, OPEC is 
rapidly increasing food imports from smaller 
suppliers, particularly the bread consumed in 
major OPEC cities is derived from imported 
wheat or flour is now imported, in contrast 
to one-third in 1973- 

Other wheat exporting countries are 
giving the United States stiff competition for 
OPEC markets. Australia is likely to ship 
more than 2 million tons of wheat to OPEC 
this year, and more than 500,000 tons each 



to Indonesia and Iraq, EC wheat exports 
have increased too, Turkey is expected to 
export 1.5 million tons in 1979 with large 
deliveries to Iraq, Iran, Libya, and Algeria. 

Competition from Australia and Turkey 
for OPEC markets may lessen in 1980 when 
production there is expected to decline. 
Wheat sales by other competitors should 
also drop and tl^ United States should pick 
up much of the increase in OPEC wheat 
imports. EC deliveries of barley, dairy 
products, frozen poultry and some horti- 
cultural products are likely to continue 
rising because they are subsidized. 

Rice now rivals wheat as the highest in 
value of ail U.S. food commodities exported 
to OPEC. U.S. rice exports increased from 
206,000 tons in 1973 to 1 .2 million tons in 
1978 and the value of these exports rose 
from $81 million to S574 million. 

From 1973 to 1978, EC exports of dairy 
products to OPEC increased from SI 80 
million to more than $500 million. During 
the same period EC frozen poultry exports 
rose from $20 million to $1 12 million. Meat 
and dairy products will account for more 
than one-third of EC's 1979 S3-bi]lion agri- 
cultural exports to OPEC. 

The U.S. should sell more processed 
foods to OPEC this year, but the sales 
increase won't be as much as the EC*s. The 
EC, United States and Australia account for 
nearly one-half of OPEC's total food imports, 

'Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Indgnesia, Iran, 
Iraqi Kuwaiti Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Emirates, and Venezuela- 



U.S. Agricuhural Exports to OPEC. 
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Recent Publications 



BeJow is a list of selected USDA publica- 
tions, arranged by subject area, which may 
be of interest to you. To order reports, 
write directly to the issuing agency (indi- 
cated in parentheses after each report 
citation) at the address hsted below. When 
ordering be sure to list the publication 
number and provide your zipcode. 

ESCS Reports 

The publicati(»i order form provided on the 
inside back cover shows the publication 
numbers for ESCS reports listed below. Sim- 
ply circle those you would like lo receive 
and mail to ESCS Publications, Room 0054 
South Building, U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. D.C. 20250. 

FAS Reports 

FAS Information, Room 5918 South, U,S, 
Efepartment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

State Reports 

Publications issued by a State may be ob- 
tained by writing the address shown in 
parentheses. No copies are available from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

New report listing, by subject matter: 

Coffee 

World Coffeee Crop in 1979/80 Estimated at 

78 Million Bags, FCOF 3^79 (FAS). 



Dairy 

Dairy Manufacturing Plant Capacity and Uti- 
lization, AER 427 (ESCS), 

Future Structure and Management of Dairy 
Cooperatives. FCRR 7 (ESCS). 

Farm 

Solar Energy for Agriculture: Review of 
Research. ESCS 67 (ESCS), 

Balance Sheet of the Farming Sector^ 1979. 
AlB 430 (ESCS). 

Farm Real Estate Market Developments: Feb* 
ruary 1978 to February 1979. CD 84 
(ESCS). 

American Farmers in the Grain Export Busi- 
ness: A Guide to Buying Direct. CIR22 
(ESCS), 

Food 

Food Expenditure Patterns of Sing)c-Pers5n 
Households. AER 428 (ESCS), 

U.S. Food Expenditures, 1954-78: New Mea- 
sures at Point of Sale and by Type of fftir- 
chaser. AER 431 (ESCS). 

The Impact of Race on Consumer Food Pur- 
chases. ESCS 68 (ESCS). 

Miscellaneous 

Employees Help Co-ops Serve. CIR 1 7 (ESCS). 
Error Profile for Multiple-Frame Surveys. 

ESCS 63 (ESCS). 
Indicators of Social Well-Bcing for US, 

Counties, RDRR 10 (ESCS). 
Issuing Municipal Bonds: A Primer for Local 

Officials. AlB 429 (ESCS). 
Growth of Cooperatives in Seven Industries. 

CRR 1 (ESCS). 
Cooperatives in Agribusiness. CIR 5 (ESCS). 
Proceedings. ESCS 65 (ESCS). 

Livestock and Meat 

Per Capita Meat Consumption in Selected 
Countries Rises In 1978. FLM 4-79 (FAS). 

U-S. Customs Service Data on Meat Imports 
-June 1979. FLM MT 14 79 (FAS). 

US. Trade in Livestock, Meat and Meat 

Products Shows Continued Growth for May 

1979. FLM MT 15-79 (FAS), 

Livt^stockand Meal Statistics: Supplement 
for 1978. SB 522 (ESCS), 

Hog and Pig Reports: Aiiandbookon Sur- 
veying and Estimating Procedures, ESCS 
66 (ESCS). 

Oilseeds and Products 

U.S. Oilseed Exports and Imports Declined 

Again in May. FOP 12-79(FAS), 
World Oilseed Situation and Outlook, FOP 

13-79 (FAS). 



Vegetables 

US. Seed Exports. Quantity, Value, and 

Destination 1977/78 and 1978/79 Marketing 

Years. FFVS 7-79 (FAS), 
Potato Production Down Slightly in the 

European Community, Canada, and Japan, 

FY EG 4-79 (FA^. 

Miofofiehe Reports 

The following are available FOR SALE ONLY 
from National Technical Information Ser- 
vice>U.S. Departmeni of Commerce, 5285 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 

Comparison of Sample Designi for a Popu- 
lation of Farms. (ESCS-35) Accession 
No. PB 292 977/AS. 34 p. Paper $4iO, 
Fichc S3J0O, 

Energy Conservation and che Rural Home: 
Economic Considerations for the Nation 
and the Individual, Accession No. PB 286 
222/AS. 14 p. Paper S4,00, Fiche 53,00, 

Farm Finance Conditions: Perspectives and 
Prospects. (ESCS-33) Accession No. PB 287 
525/AS. 43 p. Paper $4iO, Fiche S3.00, 

State Reports 

California Field Crops Statistics 1977-1978. 
CalifomJa Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 958061 

Florida Agriculttual Statistics - Dairy 

Summary 1978, Florida Crop and Livestocl 
Reporting Service, 1222 Woodward Street, 
Orlando, Ftorida 32803, 

Statistics of Hawaiian Agriculture 1978. 
Hawaii Agricultural Reporting Service, 
P,0. Box 22159, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, 

Kentucky Crop - Weather Bulletin. Kentucky 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, P,0. 
Box 1 120, Louisville. Kentucky 40201 , 

Michigan Agricultural Statistics 1979, 

Michigan Agricultural Reporting Service^ 
201 Federal Buildmg, P.O. Box 20008, 
Lansing, Michigan 48901. 

Minnesota Agriculiural Statistics 1979, 

Michigan Agricultural Statistics 1979. 
Minnesota Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, 270 Metro Square Building, 7th 
& Robert Streets, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55101. 

New Mexico Apple Tree Survey - June 1979. 
New Mexico Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1809, Us Cruets, New 
Mexico 88001. 

1978 Texas Cotton Statistics, Texas Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service, P.O, 
Box 70„ Austin, Texas 78767. 

1978 Texas Vegetable Statistics. Texas 

Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, P.0, 
Box 70, Austin, Texas 78767, 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



KEY STATISTICAL IMDICATORSOF THE FOOD AMD FIBER SECTOR 

1977 1978 



1979 



Prices received bv fsirmers (1967-100) . . . 

Livestock and products (1967'=100} . . . 

Crops {1967-100) 

P ces paid bv f«rmeri, all items {1967M0O) 

Production hems (1967=100)* 

Farm production (1967*100) 

Livestoct andproducts (1967"100) , . . 

Crops (1967*100) 



Farm income* 

Cash receipts {S bil.) 

Livestock l$bii.) ........ 

Cropi (SbiL) 

Total groa farnn Income ($ bil J' 
Production expenses 1$ biL) . . . 
Net farm *ncofne {SbilJ 
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232 


226 


249 


259 


263 


267 


259 


121 


^ 


— 


— 


122 


— 


- 


— 


- 


125 


106 


-^ 


— 


— 


106 


— 


- 


— 


— 


107 


130 


- 


— 


— 


131 


— 


— 


— 


— 


T37 


95.7 


111.0 


109.0 


118.0 


111.0 


127.5 


130.5 


128 


124 


127 


47.4 


SB3 


60.4 


63.4 


59.0 


70.0 


67.5 


64 


63 


66 


48.2 


52.7 


48 6 


54.6 


52.1 


57.6 


63,0 


64 


61 


61 


108.5 


1248 


123.7 


134.6 


126.0 


141.5 


144.9 


7 42 


129 


142 


88.8 


97,0 


97,4 


103.0 


98.1 


119.5 


111.3 


114 


115 


112 


19.8 


27^ 


26.3 


31.6 


27.9 


34.0 


33.9 


28 


24 


30 



Market basket:* 

Retailcofl (1967*100) 179.2 199.1 204.2 206.2 199.4 217.5 223.8 225 224 223 

Farm wa*ue (1967-100) 178.1 211.5 213.4 214^ 207.4 737A 235.8 228 226 232 

Spread (i967-100) v. i 180.0 191.6 198.6 201.1 194.5 20S.4 216.5 223 224 217 

Farm ^ralue/retaHcost {%) ..,^ , ., 38 40 39 39 39 41 40 38 38 39 

Retail prices: 

Food (1967=100) , 192.2 210.5 215.3 218.0 211.4 227.5 234.0 238 238 234 

At homa (1967-100) ^.,. . 190.2 210,0 214.4 216.5 210.2 227,0 233.1 236 235 233 

Awav^fi'om^home (1967-1001 . ...^ ,i 200.3 215S 221,6 226.0 218 4 233,2 240.7 247 251 243 

Per capita food use (1967-100) 104,6 _ _ _ i[>4.5 _ _ _ - 105 

Animahproducts (1967-100)' 103,0 100.1 100.7 1042 102,2 100.0 100.0 101 105. 102 

Cfop^products (1967-1001 106.3 _ _ _ 106,9 - _ ^ - 108 

Agr+culiuraloxporti($bil.)* 24.0 6.5 7.9 6.8 27.3 8.2 7.7 8.0 8.2 32.0 

Ag^^cultu^al imports ($ bil.)* 13.4 33 3.4 3.6 13.9 3.9 4.1 4.4 3.9 16.3 

^ Prehminarv- 'MJdpoirit. including ir^terest, wages> and taxes. ^Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates; 'includes net change in farm inventories. 
*Ouarteriv data are given at annual rales. 1978 revised to conform with the new Consumer Price Jndex^Alt urban. 'Quarterly data exclude fish products. ' Anr^ual and 
quarterly data are based or> Oct.*Sept. fiscal years ending whh fndicated years; quarters indrcated ref«r to fiscal year quarters, not cafendar year quarters* i.e. I 1978 
meansOct. Dec. 1977, n 1978 means Jan.-Mar. 1978, etc. 
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Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income* 



Cash receipts from farm marketingi 
Livestock and products . . . 
Crops 

Net change \n farm in\«mor|*s 
Nonmortey and other farm incoirie 
Gros5 farm mcome .*..... 



Farm production expenses 

Net farm income 
Current prices .*..*. 
1967 prices' . 





Annual 




1976 

IV 




1977 




19 


78 




19 


79 


1976 


1977 


1978 


* 


Jl III IV 


1 


II 


1(1 


IV 


I 


lip 












$Bil. 














945 


95.7 


111.0 


93.6 


96.8 


935 92.1 99.9 


106.2 


111.0 


109.0 


118.0 


127.5 


130.5 


46.1 


47 >4 


59.0 


45 J2 


46^ 


45.7 47.1 50.6 


53.9 


58.3 


60.4 


63.4 


70.0 


67.5 


48,7 


48.2 


52.1 


48,4 


50.4 


48. T 443 49.4 


52.4 


52.7 


48.6 


54.6 


57.6 


63.0 


2.4 


1.1 


1.1 


■2 A 


1.0 


1.0 2.0 2 J 


1.0 


.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


S 


9.4 


113 


13.8 


SJ 


t0,2 


10.7 11.3 15.1 


13.6 


13.3 


13.2 


15,4 


13.0 


13.6 


1013 


108.5 


126.0 


100,4 


106.0 


105,5 105.4 117.2 


1205 


1245 


123.7 


134,6 


141.5 


144.9 



83.1 



885 



9fl,1 



84 >4 



56.7 



87-5 88.5 92.4 95.0 97.0 97.4 103.0 107.5 11.1,3 



18.7 


195 


273 


165 


19.3 


18.0 


16 9 


24.8 


25.8 


275 


26.3 


31.6 


34.0 


33.6 


11.0 


103 


143 


9J5 


10.9 


10.0 


9.2 


13.4 


13.7 


14.4 


13.3 


157 


16.4 


15.7 



^ All farm income series starting t^ith calendar 1976 have been revised; Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. ^ Includes government payments to 
farmers, value oi farm products consumed in f^rm households, rental value of farm dwetlings, and income from recreation, machine hire, and custom wOfk. ^Deflated 
by the consumer price index for all items, 1967=100. p. preliminary. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1978 



June 



1979 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



$ Mil. 



May 



June 



Farm marketings and CCC loans' , 94.780 95<6&4 111M2 8.244 11,153 9.072 9.165 8,796 

Livestock ar^d products 46,112 47,432 58.991 4,913 5.661 5.102 6,788 5,731 

Meatan^m^l) . : . 26,954 27.842 37.373 3.052 3,669 3571 3,730 3,719 

Dairyproducti 11/28 11,752 12,724 1.070 1.184 1.081 1,221 1.209 

Poultry and eggs 7,164 7,236 8.152 719 761 706 780 739 

Other V ...... 566 612 742 72 47 44 57 54 

Crops 48.668 48^22 52.051 3,331 5,492 3^70 3.377 3,065 

Food grains 6>ag6 6M1 5.927 556 473 333 323 277 

Feedcrops 13X)75 11^85 10^71 693 1,664 966 899 862 

Cotton (lint and wed) . . . 3.477 3A70 3.429 59 551 243 110 117 

Tobacco 2.310 2.331 2.549 265 62 26 

Dil-bearing cropt . .■ 9.406 9537 11^87 492 1.555 1.434 912 598 

Vegetftble^ and melons .,,..■'.. 6.242 5.659 6.083 645 435 376 407 338 

Fruits anc^ tree nuts 3.646 4;i4l 5,451 571 183 213 262 355 

Other 4,616 4^58 5,754 315 366 343 438 518 

Government payments 734 1^319 3,030 143 125 90 104 312 

Totai cash receipts^ 95514 97>473 114,072 8,387 11.278 9,162 9.269 9.^08 

* Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus vafue of redemptions during the nwrnh. ' Details may not add because of rounding. 



8,981 10,124 



5.858 


5.473 


3,760 


3,389 


1.246 


1.234 


782 


776 


70 


74 


3,123 


4,651 


467 


1,053 


813 


1.315 


92 


101 


20 





466 


857 


461 


485 


387 


523 


417 


317 


55 


37 


9,036 


10.161 



Farm marketing mdexes (physical volume) 



Air commodities 

Livestock and Products 
Crop* 





Annual 




1978 




19 


79 






1976 


1977 


1978 


June 


Jan Feb 
1967-100 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


120 


123 


123 


104 


.139 106 


101 


102 


98 


117 


109 


112 


115 


11?, 


111 96 


106 


105 


108 


107 


134 


138 


135 


91 


178 117 


96 


99 


83 


132 



)8 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



United States 



Cash receipts' from farm marketings, by States, January-June 

^ Livestock and Products 

State 



Maine . . . . . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Inland 
Connecticut . 
New York . . 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Ohit> 

Indiana . . 
Illinois H . . . 
Michigan , . , 
Wisconsin , , 
Minnesota , . 
Iowa ..... 
Missouri . . . 
MOflh Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska . . 
Kansas . . - . 
Dt! la ware . . 
Maryland . , 
Virginia . . . 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia , . , 
Florida - ■ ■ 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
Alabama . . 
Mississippi , 
Arkansas . . 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma * 
TcKas . , . 
Montana . . 
Idaho , . . 
Wyoming 
Colorado . 
New Mexico 
Arizona . . 
Utah .... 
Nevada . . . 
Washington 
Dragon . . . 
California , 
Alaska . . . 
Hawaii . . . 



Crops^ 



Toiat' 



1978 


1979 


1978 


1979 


1978 


1979 






$ Mil. 






136 


153 


68 


86 


204 


238 


31 


29 


12 


12 


43 


41 


136 


159 


If 


11 


148 


170 


B6 


56 


m 


53 


109 


10B 


6 


6 


7 


S 


13 


14 


66 


74 


52 


54 


117 


129 


649 


308 


212 


228 


861 


1,036 


54 


54 


86 


90 


139 


143 


743 


912 


311 


316 


1.054 


1,228 


615 


699 


714 


1,070 


1^29 


1.769 


766 


874 


717 


831 


1,483 


1,696 


1,027 


1,152 


2.353 


2.367 


3,380 


3,519 


500 


599 


409 


341 


910 


940 


1.448 


1,761 


303 


219 


1.751 


1,970 


1.353 


1,412 


898 


1,030 


3,151 


2,442 


3.501 


2370 


1,542 


2,185 


4.043 


5.055 


1,000 


1,210 


533 


1,175 


1,533 


2,385 


377 


339 


446 


601 


723 


939 


744 


906 


178 


224 


921 


1,130 


1,408 


1.691 


568 


868 


1<976 


2.559 


1.373 


1,661 


395 


1,139 


1.768 


2.790 


109 


118 


25 


33 


133 


151 


258 


300 


89 


92 


346 


392 


312 


377 


104 


132 


416 


509 


57 


56 


15 


20 


172 


75 


612 


722 


263 


265 


875 


986 


185 


227 


160 


181 


345 


408 


705 


897 


308 


229 


913 


1.125 


442 


1,124 


1,711 


1,389 


3.153 


2,513 


441 


532 


462 


504 


904 


1,037 


405 


518 


182 


227 


587 


746 


596 


718 


177 


146 


773 


864 


429 


505 


344 


241 


774 


746 


635 


797 


332 


482 


967 


1.279 


316 


258 


262 


223 


478 


481 


774 


995 


312 


397 


1.086 


1,392 


2.159 


2.715 


1.328 


1,581 


3.486 


4.295 


153 


194 


194 


218 


347 


412 


282 


344 


305 


294 


587 


638 


7 21 


1&4 


13 


25 


135 


179 


1^33 


1.203 


174 


186 


1.207 


1,388 


233 


278 


66 


71 


299 


349 


371 


436 


410 


407 


781 


843 


164 


177 


38 


48 


202 


225 


46 


54 


22 


m 


69 


79 


266 


328 


589 


628 


855 


956 


207 


250 


238 


279 


445 


529 


1,656 


1.886 


2.557 


2.315 


4,213 


4.203 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


37 


35 


153 


153 


189 


188 



27.694 



33.613 



20305 



23,679 



48,300 



57,293 



' Estimates as of the first of current month. ^Saies of farm products include receipts from loans reported minui vaiua of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
data may not add. 
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Cash receipts* from farm marketings, by States, calendar years 1977 and 1978 

Livestock and Products 



Cropa^ 



Total* 



State 


1977 


1973 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 








$Mil. 






Maine ..*..* 


.... 263 


2^7 


155 


124 


418 


410 


New Hampihire 


. . , . 55 


61 


24 


25 


80 


87 


Vermont ,,**,...**... 


.... 244 


287 


22 


22 


266 


309 


Ma^sachuwtti ,*.*.,,,.. 


_ . . 105 


112 


119 


130 


224 


242 


Rhode Itiand 


.... 11 


12 


15 


18 


27 


30 


ConnectK^ut ,,,..-,,,,. 


.... 130 


140 

1,347 


95 
517 


90 
572 


224 

1,718 


230 


New York . , , . * . , 


, . . . 1 ^01 


1,919 


Mauu Jeriev * . ^ 


, . , . 98 


104 
1.511 
1,272 


251 

591 
1,732 


268 

642 
1,730 


349 
1.894 

2,877 


372 


P6rimvlv3m;i w * 


, . , . 1,303 


2,152 


Ohio 


.... 1,145 


3,003 


indfana ,..,,.,**-.'- 


. . , . 1,262 


1,557 


2,114 


1^21 


3,376 


3,478 


Illmoit ,,«,,--****■■- 


.... t^74 


2,139 

998 


3,843 

1,043 


3^5 

1,129 


5.723 

1^80 


6,123 


Michigan ..».». * 


, . . . 837 


2,127 


Wisconsin ,,,...._ 


.... 2551 


2^71 


580 


674 


3.138 


3,644 


Minnesota .,,,..<--■-■ 


. , . . 2,228 


2,591 


2,040 


2,261 


4,268 


4,852 


Iowa , ,.,....:.- 


, . . . 4^45 


5,418 


2.641 


2^10 


6,886 


8,228 


Missouri b, 


.... 1,667 


2,099 


1,244 


1,477 


2,912 


3,576 


North Dakota ■ > 


..... 473 


529 


1,126 


1,337 


1,599 


1,866 


South Dakota - 


.... 1,111 


1,530 


418 


555 


1.529 


2,085 


IS^t>raska . , . . . ^ . ^. ^ . .« . 


. . . , 2.255 


3,098 


1,711 


1,633 


3,966 


4,732 


Kar^QS .*..,.,. i .. * . 


2.216 


2^56 


1,642 


M90 


3^58 


4,446 


Delaware » - . 


180 


218 
511 
707 


80 
229 

451 


102 
2b9 

524 


260 

B57 
1,009 


320 


Maryland . ^ ■, . . 


428 
558 


771 


Vtrgtnia ............. 


1,231 


West Virginia ^ . 


.... 106 


140 


41 


47 


147 


187 


North Carolina . 


. . . .' 1.053 


i;297 


1^71 


1,939 


2.624 


3,236 


South Caroima /,. ^ 


. . , - 279 


373 


515 


605 


794 


979 


Georgia ^ 


1,226 


1,468 


970 


ijQie 


2,196 


2,543 


Florida 


. , , . 749 


856 
1,000 


1383 
999 


2,383 
1,040 


2.631 
1,730 


3,238 


Kmitucky 


731 


2.040 


Teonessee ..*>.** 


. , /. 675 


863 
1,189 


705 
616 


757 
708 


1,381 
1,542 


1,625 


Alabama , , . , . 


.... 926 


1,895 


Mississippi .,,.**,.*. _ 


... ..^ 794 


907 


897 


1,092 


1,690 


1,999 


Arkansas * . 


Z :^ 1,176 

, . . , 406 


1,399 
439 


1,233 

831 


U79 
981 


2409 
1,237 


2,678 


Loufsiana 


1,420 


Oklahoma ^ 


.; 1,160 


1.675 


705 


704 


1,865 


2,379 


Tenas 


J . . . 3,525 


4.646 


3,136 


2^02 


6,660 


7,548 


Montana 


, . . 494 


683 


471 


549 


965 


1,232 


Idaho 


, . . . 477 


618 


687 


816 


1,163 


1,434 


Wvon^tno 


. .:. 382 


447 


74 


80 


4&5 


527 


ivy SH hlirilU J. L ■ ■ J ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Colorado 


. . _ 1,506 


2.074 


563 


560 


2,069 


2,635 


New Mexico 


569 


751 


221 


213 


791 


964 


Arizona 


.... 506 


718 
352 
126 


659 

104 

46 


753 

105 

42 


1,165 
369 

147 


1,471 


Utah 


- . ,.. 265 


457 


Nevada -i 


..... 101 


168 


Wafhjngton 


509 


562 


U48 


1^62 


1,757 


2.124 


Oregon 


.... 356 


456 

3,414 

4 

73 


696 

6.389 

7 

260 


813 

6^54 

8 

306 


1.052 

9,341 

12 

325 


1,268 


California 


. . : . 2.952 


10,369 


^^mm P ■ ■ ^^1 IIIKJ ■ ■■■■■■rBB-i 

Atatita 


5 


12 


Hawaii , . . ^ . . 


..... 65 


380 


United States 


.... 47.432 


58,991 


48,222 


52X)51 


95,654 


W,042 



^ Sales of farm Products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Inde^e o pn _ -.Aived and pafd by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices RecEhv^ 

All feim products i . . t . : y. f . .;, 

All cropi * - . . • 

Food grains 

Feed graifil and hay ... 

Feed grains ■ ^ 

Cotton 

Tobacco ^ 

Oil bearing crops 

FruU 

Fresh marrket^ * 

Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market ....*..,......... 

Potatoei' ^ - ,^ 

Livestock and products 

Meat animals * * - 

Datrv products 

PouLtrv and eggs i 

Price I paid 
Comnnodities and services. 
interest^ taxes, and wage rates . , . . . . . ^. 

Production ttems - ^ 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Interest payable per acre on larm real estate debt 

Tanes on farm real estate . ► h 

Wage ratei (waiooaHv adjusted) 

Production itemi, interest, taxes^and wage rates 



Annual 



197S 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


JulV 


Feb 
1967- 


Mar 
-100 


Apr 


May 


June 


July p 


186 


183 


210 


216 


241 


246 


244 


246 


244 


246 


197 


192 


204 


213 


216 


214 


212 


220 


233 


243 


202 


156 


191 


191 


196 


195 


199 


210 


240 


253 


218 


181 


184 


186 


190 


192 


195 


208 


218 


234 


214 


174 


181 


184 


187 


190 


194- 


200 


216 


234 


265 


270 


245 


251 


241 


233 


237 


247 


262 


266 


163 


175 


191 


187 


203 


202 


205 


206 


206 


199 


205 


243 


226 


228 


252 


258 


255 


255 


264 


265 


129 


163 


227 


262 


229 


230 


220 


240 


255 


273 


126 


163 


237 


277 


236 


238 


227 


251 


270 


292 


1B1 


176 


189 


189 


247 


219 


191 


186 


186 


181 


173 


197 


209 


213 


299 


255 


210 


204 


203 


197 


201 


194 


206 


334 


159 


170 


167 


184 


195 


241 


177 


175 


217 


218 


264 


274 


272 


269 


255 


250 


170 


168 


226 


229 


288 


304 


304 


301 


280 


273 


192 


193 


210 


201 


236 


234 


230 


229 


229 


230 


178 


174 


185 


195 


205 


211 


202 


199 


188 


181 


191 


202 


219 


220 


238 


243 


246 


248 


249 


251 


193 


200 


216 


218 


235 


243 


246 


247 


248 


251 


191 


186 


183 


184 


193 


195 


197 


202 


205 


218 


154 


158 


221 


227 


287 


314 


322 


310 


292 


288 


2fi7 


331 


396 


396 


487 


487 


487 


487 


487 


487 


17fi 


195 


207 


207 


221 


221 


221 


221 


221 


221 


210 


226 


242 


243 


257 


257 


269 


269 


269 


269 


198 


208 


226 


228 


248 


255 


258 


259 


259 


262 


464 


457 


524 


639 


602 


615 


609 


615 


610 


615 


650 


687 


744 


749 


808 


826 


837 


84? 


845 


854 


71 


66 


70 


72 


75 


74 


73 


73 


72 


72 



Prices fwwiwed {1910-14=1001 

Prices pa^d,eic. (Parity mdexl {1910-14*1001 . 
Parity ratto^ ■ 

' Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, 'includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. ^ Ratio of index of prices received to index of 
prices paid, taxes, and wages rates, p, preliminary. 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Anriuai * 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1978 



July 



1979 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Jyly p 



Crops 

All wheat <$/bu,) 3.15 2.29 2JS2 2.81 2.99 

Rico, rough {$fcw\.\ 6.90 7.94 9.28 9.49 7.87 

C0fn(S/bu.) 2.49 2.03 2.10 2.16 2J8 

Sor9hum iS/cwt.) 4.00 3.11 2AS 3,50 3.55 

AN hay, baled \$hon\ 68.00 57.10 49.90 49.20 50.70 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 5.58 6.82 6.28 6.40 6.99 

Cotton. UPI»^d fcti7lbJ 59,7 60.9 55.0 56.5 54.2 

Potatoes (S/cwtJ 4.14 3.90 3.99 6,63 2.78 

.Dry edible beam S/cwt.) 16.40 17.50 18.6O 17.60 18.10 

Apples for fresh uie (ctl./lbJ - .^ . . 10.1 12.3 16.4 22.8 14.0 

Pears for fresh use ($/tonf .....! 178 145 ' 130 - 243 

Oranoei, Bllu«;s(S/bOxJ^ . . . .^^ V64 2.94 4.72 4.63 5.05 

Grapefrurt^ail uses iS/box)' 1.45 1.67 2.39 3.06 1.82 

Livestock 

8eef cattle {$/cwt.* 3330 34.50 48.20 50.10 64.10 

Caives($/cwt.) 34.50 36.80 58.10 60.10 85.50 

Hogs <$/cwrt.) 43.00 40.00 47.10 45.40 52.80 

Lambs (Sycwt.J 47.60 51.40 63.10 58.80 71.80 

All milk, soid to plants (S/cwt.) 9.66 9.71 10.60 10.10 11.90 

Milk,manuf.griide ($/cwrt.) 8S7 8.71 9.67 9JJ8 10.80 

8lorJerstcts./lb.} 23.1 23J5 26J5 31.6 28.9 

E99*(cts7do;.)^ .^ 58.8 54.2 52.6 49.6 60.1 

.Turkeys (cts./lb.l 31.8 34.8 417 42.0 45.1 

Wool (cts./lb.l* 65.1 71.4 76.3 74.8 77.0 

'Ten nionth average. 'Equivalent ontree returns. ^Average Of all eggs sold bV/. farmers, including hatching 
excluding Incentive payments. •CaJertdar year averages, p Preliminary. 



2.97 


3.01 


3,20 


3.72 


3.95 


8.19 


8.52 


8.74 


8.87 


8.80 


2.23 


2.27 


2.35 


2.49 


2.73 


3.57 


3 58 


3.66 


4.30 


4.69 


50 20 


49.50 


65.10 


58.00 


56.30 


7.15 


7.06 


7.06 


7.36 


7.38 


52.5 


53.4 


55.5 


58.8 


59.8 


3.07 


3.02 


3.33 


3.35 


4.57 


17.30 


17.20 


19.00 


20.00 


22.20 


14.2 


14.0 


13.9 


13.5 


14.9 


295 


356 


457 


496 


— 


5.23 


4.58 


5.12 


5.48 


5.18 


210 


2.68 


3j64 


4.24 


5.33 


70.20 


72.40 


7160 


66.90 


65.60 


93.80 


96.40 


96.70 


90.20 


90.00 


49.40 


44.30 


43.60 


39.70 


37.90 


64.20 


69.80 


70.10 


67.00 


65.00 


11.80 


11.60 


11,50 


11.50 


11.60 


10.80 


10.70 


10.80 


10.80 


10.90 


28.9 


28.2 


29.0 


26.4 


25.5 


G43 


60,2 


56.7 


55.6 


53.4 


43.4 


43.1 


42.2 


40.0 


38.3 


77.5 


84.1 


88 3 


87.1 


83.7 



eggs and eggs sold at retail. *A«rage loca! market prlce^ 
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Producer and Retail Prices 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1976 1977 I97fl 



Finished goods^ 170.3 180.6 194.6 

Consumer food* 180^ 189.1 2065 

Fruits and vegetables^ 178.4 192 2 218.2 

Eggs 179.1 162.0 15fl.6 

Bakery products 180.0 186.5 201.2 

Meats 173.6 170.7 209.5 

8eef and veal 156.0 157.5 202.2 

Pork 201.4 190.1 219.1 

PoLiltrv 166^ 173.3 194.0 

Fish 272.4 294.3 313.0 

Dairy products , 168.5 173.4 188.4 

Processed fruitt and v«9<^Ubl«s 170,2 187.3 202.6 

Refined«wa#* nj. n^. 108.3 

Ve^table oil end Products 174.2 198.6 209.4 

Consumer finished goods less foods I6l.fi 172.1 1fi8.9 

Beverages, alcoholic 13S,1 139.7 148.0 

8evera9ei, nona*cohollQ, ..!... 187.2 198.1 212.1 

APPartjJ ^ . ., . 139.9 147.3 152.4 

Footyveaf , 158.9 168.7 183.2 

Tobacco productl . . . .:. . . 163.0 179.8 198.5 

lntermedi*temaierrflli* 1fi9.3 201.7 215.6 

MateniaU for food msnufacturirig . 180.5 181.7 202.3 

FiOur ^ . 147.8 11fi.9 141.5 

Refined sugar* n^, n.a. 109.3 

Crude vegetable Oils 1625 197.5 219^ 

&udemaierlalt* 205.1 214,4 240:Z 

Foodttuffiand feedstuffs 190.1 190.9 215,4 

Fruhi and vegetables' 178.4 192.2 2lfi.2 

Gfaini 205.9 165.0 182.5 

Liwei:ock 173.3 173.0 220.1 

Poultry, live , 166.9 175.4 I99.fi 

Fjbert, Plant and animal 223.9 202.3 193.4 

MJik 201.2 202,6 219.7 

Oilieedi 204.4 236.7 224.1 

Cotfea, groort 3055 505.1 37fi.2 

Tobacco.leif 164.2 176.1 190.fi 

Sugar,nwcane 185,5 149.5 190.2 

Atr commodities 183.0 194.2 209.3 

tndurtrial commoddllbi 1fi2j4 195.1 209.4 

All foodt' 17S.9 lfi6.8 206.5 

Farm Products ind Proceited ^oods and feeds , . . 183.1 1S8.8 206.7 

Farmproducts 191X) 192.5 212.7 

Pfoceised foods and feeds 178.0 lfi6.1 202.6 

Caraal and bakery products 172.1 173.2 190,2 

Sugar and confectionery 190,9 177^ 1975 

fieveragi^s 173.5 200.9 200.1 

Wholesale spot prices, 9 foodstuffs 201,6 208:2 239,1 



1978 



Julv 



196.0 
210.4 
252,3 

150.2 
202.6 
213.2 
213.2 
213.1 
231.5 
313.4 
1fi6.1 
200.3 
106.7 
217.6 
184.6 
147.0 
211.7 
152^ 
1fi2,2 
205,1 
216.0 
203,9 
143.0 
105,8 
225.1 
245.4 
222.0 
2S2.3 

ie3.fi 

226.8 

246.5 
189.9 
216.3 
232^ 
370>4 
1fi6.2 
1fi2.7 

210.6 
209.9 
210.7 
210.5 
219.9 
204.5 
191.9 
196.5 
1985 

234;9 



1979 



f=eb Mar 

1967=100 



207.7 
224.6 
259.5 
176.7 
214.3 
240.8 
243.1 
239.6 
206.1 
371 
203.1 
219.3 
114.7 
214,2 
194.8 
156.0 
224.9 
157.5 
203.6 
213.4 
228.3 
217.3 
153,1 
115.5 
242.2 
270.4 
243.7 
259,5 
189.3 
266.5 
217.8 
205,1 
244.6 
245.9 
318.7 
202.5 
197.7 

224.1 
222.5 

224.5 
227.2 

240.9 
2189 

199.1 
208.4 
201.1 

260.2 



209.1 
226 3 
2322 
199.9 
214.6 
243.4 
256.0 
224.2 
207.7 
367.8 
204.fi 
219.5 
115.0 
215.2 
196. 7 
156 6 
224.9 
158.1 
210.5 
213.8 
231.5 
219.6 
155.6 
116.0 
240.fi 
276,6 
247.4 
232.2 
192.0 
275 ,fi 
217,6 
197.8 
243.7 
250.0 
322.2 
202.5 
195,2 

226.7 
226.4 
226.9 

229.0 
242.8 

220.5 
200.1 
206.4 
201.2 

261.fi 



Apr 



211.2 
227.6 
237,2 
1855 
216.0 
246.2 
270.1 
210.7 
201.3 
377.9 
207.0 
220.4 
113.5 
221.3 
199.2 
157.4 
224,9 
159,3 
212.6 
213.9 
235.3 
222.2 
155.3 
116.6 
242,3 
279,9 
251.6 
237,2 
198,3 
284.0 
209.4 
197.8 
243.7 
252.9 
329.4 
n.a. 
197.0 

229.7 
22fi.6 
227.5 
231.2 
245.9 
222.3 
203.0 
208.7 
201.6 

251.fi 



May 



212.4 
226.6 

226.5 
163.8 
216,3 
242.0 

264.4 
203.2 
204.9 
383.2 
207.9 
221.3 
114.2 
219.3 
201.6 
159.9 
226.3 
159.3 
215.8 
213.9 
237.7 
222.4 
165.5 
116.2 
23fi.8 
282.2 
251.9 
226.5 
210.3 
280.7 
216,3 
207.6 
242.0 
248.1 
351.3 
206.3 
195.1 

231.6 

231.1 
226.4 
230.fi 
245.2 
222.1 
205.0 
209,1 
205.3 

254.4 



June 



213,4 
223.8 
226.2 
170.7 

217.0 
233.7 
254.1 
I9fi.0 

179,2 
393.0 
208,3 
221,4 
113.7 
219.7 
204.7 
160.8 
226.5 
160.0 
219.7 
213,9 
239.8 
222.2 
171.4 
117.7 
250.1 
283.0 
248.2 
226.2 
2lfi.7 
264.0 
1fi2.9 
219.5 
243.fi 
25fi.7 
396.1 
206,3 
206,5 

233.1 
233.6 
223,9 
229.0 
242 fi 
220.7 
206,4 
212.6 
208.3 

256.5 



July 



2l5.fi 
224.6 
226.6 
167.6 
218 4 
228.0 
248.1 
191.9 
179.7 
399.5 
209.0 
223.1 
113.7 
225.5 
208.4 
161.1 
228.0 
160,1 
222,3 
214.6 
244.2 
226.4 
187.3 
118.3 
264.4 
287.3 
254.1 
226.6 
247.4 
256.0 
lfi3.fi 
207.6 
247,6 
26l.fi 
496,7 
199.8 
208,4 

236.6 
237.2 
225.0 
232.0 
246.fi 
223.0 
210.5 
215.7 
213.7 

259.3 



^Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 'Fresh and dried. ^Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977-100, *Commoditie5 repuinng further processing to 
become finished goods. ^ For use in food manufacturrng. ^Products enterir^g market for the first time which have not been manufacturued at that point. ' tr>ctudes ail 
processed food ^except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages^and manufactured animal feeds! plu? eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. n.a. - not available. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Consumer Price Jndex for all Urban consumers, U.S. average feiot seasonally ladjustedj* 

Annual 1978 



Cdnsomer price index, all it«m$ . . 
Consumer Price index, le$s lood - - 

All food 

Food away ^rom home 

Food at home 

Meats' 

Beef and veal . 

Pork 

Poultrv 

Fish 

E995 

Dairy products* / 

Fatsand oils^ 

Fru+ts and vegetables ...... 

Fresh 

Processed 

Cereal$and bakery products . . 

Sugar and tweets * 

Severoget. nonalCOhoha , . , h 
Appard commoditiet less footwear 

Footwear ^ . . . . . . 

Tobacco PfOducti 

Severagei. alcoholic 



1979 



' Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat 



1978 


July 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 

1967- 


Mar 
100 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


195.4 


196.7 


2023 


204.7 


207.1 


209.1 


211.5 


214.1 


216.6 


218.9 


191.2 


192.0 


198.6 


199.8 


201.8 


203.8 


206.3 


208.9 


211£ 


214.2 


211.4 


215.0 


219.4 


223.9 


228.2 


230.4 


232.3 


234.3 


235.4 


236.9 


218.4 


2193 


227.4 


230.2 


233.4 


236.0 


238.4 


241.1 


242.7 


244.9 


210.2 


214.7 


217.9 


223.1 


228.0 


229.9 


231.7 


233.4 


234.2 


235.5 


206.8 


214S 


2T9.4 


227.6 


238.6 


244.2 


248.3 


252,1 


249.6 


248.0 


201.0 


213X1 


215,4 


227.7 


243.4 


252.1 


262.5 


270.3 


2663 


266.4 


213.1 


214.4 


223.4 


226.7 


232.3 


233.4 


2253 


222.2 


217.2 


215.1 


172.9 


185^ 


177.6 


181.2 


185.8 


189,9 


189.9 


188.0 


187.2 


186.2 


275.4 


275 j6 


286S 


290.4 


293.0 


294.0 


295.6 


297.2 


301.0 


304.3 


157,8 


146J5 


179.5 


180.4 


182.1 


181,3 


179.3 


172.9 


161.9 


165£ 


t85.6 


185.3 


106.4 


198.4 


200.6 


201.5 


202.4 


203.8 


205.5 


206,3 


209.6 


213.5 


217.6 


218.1 


219.2 


219.5 


222.5 


225.3 


226.3 


227.4 


.212,9 


225.6 


209.7 


221.6 


226.5 


225 5 


226.5 


2265 


233.8 


238.1 


218.5 


242.5 


203:2 


224.3 


2327 


230S 


230.7 


231.0 


243.3 


249.4 


208.7 


208.8 


218.9 


220,7 


221.6 


222.7 


2233 


2242 


225.4 


227.8 


199^ 


201.3 


2073 


210.0 


212.2 


213.5 


214.5 


216.2 


2175 


220.1 


257.5 


2604 


2643 


268.2 


270.2 


272.1 


2742 


276.3 


277.4 


279.4 


340.8 


341.6 


341.7 


345.4 


347.8 


347.1 


347.7 


349.3 


350.4 


354.6 


154.2 


152.5 


157.0 


153.6 


1b4.1 


157.1 


157.9 


158.4 


157.4 


155.6 


163^ 


162.1 


169.6 


168.7 


1683 


171.6 


174.2 


175.0 


176.7 


176.6 


177.2 


179.9 


1803 


183.0 


185.2 


185E 


186.1 


186.3 


186,4 


186.8 


159^ 


160.1 


164B 


166.0 


167.7 


169.2 


170.2 


171.5 


172.1 


172.7 


teat. * Includes butter. 


'Excfudes^b utter. 















Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



1976 

Market bdtk<>t' : 

Reuil cos: (1967-1001 175.4 

Farm value H967-100I 177.8 

FarmTetaN tPriJHd (1967=100) 174.0 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 38.3 

Meat product! 

Retail cost (19677^100) 178.5 

Farm value (1967^100) 170.1 

Farm retail spread (1967=100) 189.5 

Farm value/retatl cost (%) 53.8 

Dairy product*; 

Retail cost (1967*100) 16SS 

Farm value (1967«1001 ^. . 185.9 

Farm-retail spread h967*l00) 153.3 

Farm value/ret*il cost (%) 1^ . 51.4 

Poultry: 

Retail C05I (1967-1001 157.0 

Farm value (1967=100) . 174.4 

Farm-retail ipread (1967=100* . . 140l2 

Farm value/retail coft (%) '. . 54.6 

Retail cost (1967*100) ^ ^ - ► 174^9 

Farm v^lue (1967^100) 201.9 

Farm-retaiJ spread (1967^100) 135.8 

Farm varue/retail cost (%) 6B.2 

Cereal and bake^v Products: 

Ret.^r cost (1967*100) ^ 180.8 

Farm value (1967-100) ^.. . 162.3 

Farm-retail spread (1967»100) ^ . 184.6 

Farm value/retaiJ cost i%) 15.4 

Fresh fruits: 

Retail cOit (1967-100) x.. . 161.3 

Farm value (1967-1CO} 146.7 

Farm^elail spread (1967*100) 1675 

Farm valtie/retail costs(%) . . « . 28.2 

See footnotes at end of tabJe, 



Annual 



1977 



1978p 



I97ap 



July 



1979P 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



179.2 


199.4 


20*.5 


218J5 


220,7 


2224 


224 2 


224.9 


2253 


178.1 


207.4 


215.6 


239,2 


242.1 


240.7 


235.9 


231.1 


2293 


180.0 


194.5 


197.7 


205.8 


207.7 


211.3 


217.0 


221.0 


2234 


37.5 


39.3 


39 8 


414 


414 


40.9 


39.8 


38.8 


384 


174.3 


206.8 


214.5 


238.6 


244.2 


248.3 


252.1 


249.6 


248.0 


169.8 


211.5 


216,3 


2624 


266.1 


264.0 


2594 


242.2 


236.0 


180.O 


200.6 


212.2 


207.7 


215.7 


227.9 


242.6 


259.2 


263.6 


55.0 


57.8 


56.9 


62.1 


61.5 


60.0 


58.1 


543 


53.7 


173.3 


185.5 


185.3 


200.6 


201.5 


2024 


203.8 


205.5 


206 J3 


187.2 


204.3 


201.6 


224,7 


225.9 


227.2 


227.6 


231.3 


233.2 


161.3 


169.2 


171.1 


179.6 


180.2 


180.8 


183.0 


183.1 


1823 


50.3 


51J3 


50.7 


52.2 


52.2 


52.3 


52.0 


52.3 


52.6 


158.1 


172.9 


185.2 


185.8 


189.9 


189.9 


188.0 


187.2 


186.2 


178.5 


202.7 


244.3 


211.0 


221.9 


221 6 


2134 


203.0 


195.2 


138.4 


144.1 


128.0 


1614 


158.9 


159.2 


163.4 


171.9 


177.5 


55.5 


57.7 


64,9 


55.9 


57.5 


574 


66.8 


53.3 


51.6 


169.1 


157.8 


146,5 


182.1 


181.3 


179.3 


172.9 


161.9 


1653 


187.5 


178.7 


161.3 


215.8 


212.2 


211.9 


180,5 


183.3 


185.7 


142.5 


127 J5 


125.1 


133.4 


136.6 


132.2 


161.9 


131.1 


137.1 


65.5 


663 


65.1 


70.0 


69.2 


693 


61.7 


66.9 


66.2 


183.7 


199.9 


201.3 


212.2 


213.5 


214.5 


216.2 


217.8 


220.1 


138.2 


163.9 


166,2 


1673 


173.5 


175.7 


181.6 


196.1 


206.1 


193.2 


207.3 


208.6 


2214 


221.8 


222.5 


2234 


222.3 


223.2 


12.9 


14.1 


142 


13.6 


13.9 


14.0 


144 


154 


16j0 


187.9 


230.1 


254.8 


2254 


234.5 


243.6 


2593 


276.5 


2914 


177.2 


2283 


272.2 


208 J5 


211.0 


217.9 


221.1 


251.7 


268.7 


192.7 


2307 


247.0 


233.0 


245.0 


255.1 


2764 


287.6 


301.6 


29.2 


303 


33,1 


28.7 


27 9 


27.7 


26.4 


28.2 


28.6 



fippjpyi^pf? ^p79 
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Market basket of farm food^— Continued 



Fresh vegetables: 

RetaJcosti (1967=^100) . 

FerTT. vHue (1967*100) . ^ .,. 

Fami^etail spread (1967-100) 

FPrm value/retait coitft t%) . • 
Processed fruits »nd vegetables: 

RetdTJ coft t19G7-100) . . . 

FPrm value n967«l00) .... 

Fifm-fnail spread (1967-100) 

Farni vaLue/relAil cOttt ^%) ■ ^ 
Fats and oiU: 

RB|»ilco»ts 11967*100) 

Farm va^ue 0967-100) .... 
Farm-retail tpread {1967^1001 
F»rm value/retail cotl (%) . . 



Annual 



197SP 



1979P 



1976 


1977 


1978P 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


APr 


May 


June 


July 


179.1 


200.6 


216.2 


243.5 


2469 


234.6 


224.7 


213.6 


222.0 


222.4 


184,4 


206.4 


216.3 


284.0 


258.8 


246.5 


224.4 


186.0 


195.2 


205.5 


176.5 


198.3 


216.2 


224,5 


241.3 


229.0 


224J 


226.6 


234.6 


230,3 


32.9 


32J8 


32.0 


37.3 


33.5 


336 


31.9 


27.8 


28.1 


29,6 


181.7 


190.2 


203.7 


203.8 


221.6 


222.7 


223.9 


224.2 


225.4 


227.8 


202.8 


188.6 


213.3 


223.7 


2305 


238,1 


235.3 


238.1 


240.3 


242.1 


177.1 


190.6 


207.7 


205.5 


219.6 


2T9.3 


221.4 


221.1 


222.1 


224 6 


20.2 


18 


18.5 


19.4 


18.8 


19.4 


19.1 


19.3 


19.3 


19.3 


176.7 


1d2.0 


209,6 


213.5 


219.2 


219.5 


222.5 


225.3 


226.3 


227 4 


206.4 


249.3 


257.4 


263.9 


285.0 


283 8 


281.0 


279.5 


293.3 


283.8 


166,2 


169.9 


191.1 


194.1 


153. 9 


194.7 


200.0 


204.4 


200.5 


205.7 


32.5 


36.1 


34 1 


34.3 


36.1 


35.9 


35.1 


34^ 


36.0 


34.7 



* Market basket siatistics are based on the weighting structure Of th« Consumer Pnice Index lOr all urban consumer* (Cf Mi). Retail cost* are based on indexes of 
retail prices lor dornefticaMv produced farm foods from the CPll-U published monthly bV the Bureau Of Litbor Statist jCs. The farm value U the payment to farmery for 
{quantity of farm Product eqoi^/alent to Wtiil unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on Prices at first point of sale and may Include marketirig 
charges sud^ a^ gfadmg and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the famii^atue, represents charges for 
assembling. Processing, trcinsporting. pnd distributing these foods. 



Farm-ra1aJ( price spreads 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



I97ap 



I978p 
July 



Feb 



Mar 



I979p 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Beef, Choice:^ ^^^ ^ 

Retail Price" (ct« /lb ) 148.2 148.4 l8lS 191.6 215 3 225.9 2325 240.2 233.6 230.2 

Net carcass value' (ctU . . ." 91.5 93E 119.3 125.3 145.0 154.6 160.4 160.4 152.4 148.0 

Net farmvalue* (ctt.l 84.1 85.5 111.1 116.8 137.0 146.8 153.6 150.5 1^0.9 137.6 

Farm^etail spread teti.l 64.1 62S 70J8 74E 78.3 79.1 79.2 89.7 92.7 92.6 

Carcass-fetail spread' (cts.) 56.7 54.6 62.6 66.3 70.3 71.3 72.4 79.8 81.2 82.2 

FarmOfCaK spread' (cis.l 7.4 8.3 8.2 8.5 8.0 7.8 63 93 11.5 10.4 

Farm valu^/reta.l price (%f 57 58 61 61 64 65 66 63 60 60 

Pork;' 

RetailPrico" kts./lb.) 134.0 125.4 143,6 144.2 157.1 156.9 150.7 149.3 144.5 141.3 

Wholesale V3lue' (cts.) 105,2 99 107.7 1047 116.0 109.4 103.8 99.9 96.7 93.4 

Netfarmralue* («s.l 71^0 65.6 76,6 73.9 85.0 76.5 70.9 68.2 63,2 61.1 

Farm^etaM spread (cti.J 63.0 59J8 67^ 70 3 72.1 80.4 79.8 81.1 81.3 80.2 

Whoiewle^etail spread^ (ctS.) 285 26.4 35.9 39.5 41.1 47.5 46.9 49.4 475 47.9 

, Farm-wholesale spread^ tctsJ 34.2 33.4 3l.1 30.8 31.0 32.9 325 31.7 33.6 32.3 

Farm value /retail price f%) 53 52 53 51 54 49 47 46 44 43 

* Revised series, for historical data and methodology see August 1978 jssue ol Liifestock and Meat Sttuation, LMS-222. ^ Estimated weighted average prtce of retail 

cuts from pork ar>d vieid grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from USDA's meat price survey. ^ Value of car cats quantity equivalent ro 1 lb. of retail cilt«-beef 

adjured for vaJue Of fat and bone byproduct*. *Merket value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. retail cut« minus vatue of byproducts. 

'Represent* charges for retaking and Other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-citv transportation, 'Represents charges rtwide for livestock 
marketing, processing, ar>d tran^onatiOn to City where consumed, p Preliminary. 
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Transportation Data 



i - - 



Rai( rates, grain and fruit arid •vegetable shipment* 



Anriual 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1978 



July 



1979 



lEeb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Rail freight rate index' 

Allproducti<l9e9*lOO) 

Farm Products (I969 = 100f . . , 

Food product! 0969 = 100* . . , 

Rail carloadJoQi of grain Ithou. carsJ* 

Barge tftfpmentt of grvin Irnil. bu.}^ 

Fresh tfuit and vegetabl* rf^ipcnents 

Rail (thoo-carlott)* * * 



illV 



186.6 


199.1 


213J0 


215.2 


232.1 


232.9 


233.2 


233.3 


235.9 


239.4 


182.7 


191.3 


2045 


2063 


222.0 


224.7 


225.1 


225.7 


227.9 


231.1 


185.1 


195.3 


210.0 


212,9 


228 J2 


229.2 


229.6 


229.6 


232.7 


235S 


25.5 


23 B 


25^ 


28,6 


20.6 


23^ 


24.1 


25^ 


30.1 


31.4 


31.0 


29.3 


31.3 


3M 


22.2 


243 


25.7 


33,1 


34.8 


37.3 


*3^ 


1352 


928 


1.380 


870 


1.063 


1,125 


K132 


2.388 


1.192 


*17.0 


6396 


6330 


7,927 


6.433 


7.387 


7,824 


8.744 


8.735 


7,609 



Truck Ithou.carlotsl' * ' ^^ 

* Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. ^Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 'Weekly averages from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, * Preliminary ciat* for 1978 end 1979. 'Shipments reported in 1000 hondredweig^it. Typical truck loads are about 40,000 pounds end average 
railcar/loads in 1975 vwere about 60.000 pounds. ^Thousand carloti. 
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Livestock ^nd products output and prices 



Beef (mil. IbJ . . 
Change (pctj* 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Pork {mil, Ib.l . . 
Change Ipct,)* 

Veal fmil, lb.} . . 
Change {pct.}^ 



Lamb end mutton <miL lb.) 
Change (pct.l^ 



Red meats fmil. lb.) 
Charige (pet.)* , 



C^^nge (pet.)* , 



Turkeys (mil. tb.J . 
Change (pct.f* ; 



Total meats (mjl. Ib.f •. 
Change (pet.)* . . . 



Eggs (miLdoz.) . . 

Change (pet.)* . , . . 

Milk (bil, lb,) 

Change (pet.)* 



Total livestockand products h974=100) . . 
Change (pct.)^ 



Annual 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


III' 


iv^ 


Annual^ 


24h986 
-3 


6,106 
-3 


5^38 
-4 


5.923 
S 


6X>43 
'3 


24X}10 

-4 


5346 

■9 


5.076 

■15 


5.275 
-11 


5,400 
-11 


21,297 

'11 


13.051 
+5 


3.243 

-2 


3.265 
43 


3.160 
+3 


3.541 

+1 


13.209 

+1 


3;399 

+6 


3.760 

413 


3300 
+20 


4,300 
+21 


15,259 
+16 


794 
■2 


178 
-11 


149 
-20 


139 
-32 


134 
'33 


600 
-24 


115 
-35 


98 
34 


90 
■35 


90 
■33 


393 
.35 


341 


75 

-17 


76 

-12 


73 

-13 


76 

-6 


300 
-12 


72 

■A 


71 
-7 


75 
43 


75 
-1 


293 
-2 


39,172 



9,602 


9,428 
-2 


9.295 
■A 


9,794 
2 


38.119 
'3 


9.132 
-5 


9,005 
■A 


9.240 
-1 


9.865 
+1 


37,242 
-2 


9,227 
+3 


2.327 
+8 


2347 

+6 


2367 


2,443 
+9 


9384 
+7 


2351 

410 


2,844 

+12 


2,875 

+10 


2.685 

+10 


10^55 
+10 


1^92 
-3 


228 
+9 


400 
4.9 


680 
+1 


676 

+5 


1^84 
+6 


271 
+19 


465 

416 


735 
+18 


730 
46 


2.201 
+13 


50.291 



12.157 
-1 


12.375 



12342 
2 


12^13 




49^87 
-1 


11.954 
-1.7 


12;314 
-5 


12^50 
+2.5 


13^80 
+2.8 


50.398 
+.8 


5.408 

41 


i;378 
+4 


1^94 
+4 


1.380 

+4 


1.444 
+2 


5396 
+3 


1,419 
+3 


1.422 

42 


1.425 
+3 


1,475 
+2 


S,741 
+3 


122.7 
+2 


29^ 




32.7 

-1 


303 
'1 


29.0 



M21.9 

-1 


30,0 
41 


32.8 



30.9 
+1 


Ml3 
+1 


M22,9 
+1 


106.2 
+.7 


1023 
-.4 


107.3 
2 


106.0 
■15 


105.6 
+.1 


105.7 
-.5 


102.1 
-,8 


106.7 

-.6 


107.7 
+1.6 


106.3 
+2.6 


106.2 

+1.5 



45.77 55X16 53.75 



Prices 

Choice steer 1. Orriaha 

(S per cwt J ... 40.38 

Barrows and gilts. 7-markets 

(S per cwt.) 41 .07 47.44 47,84 48.B2 

Broilers. 9-city wholesale 

(cta.Per lb.)* ^ . . f. . . 

Turkey t, N.Y.. wholesale 

{ctt. Pef lb.)' , .V- * 

Eggs, cartoned. Grade A large. N.Y. 

fcts^Per ctoj) . .....* . ,k . . 

Milk,aH at farm. 

($pefcwi.) , . 9.71 10.20 10.03 10.47 

Livestock prices received by farmers 

n967»100) 183 1&3 213 219 

* Forecast H * Change from year -ear tier.. ^Does not add due to rounding of quartefly 



40^ 


A^£ 


47,6 


46.6 


54X1 


60a 


61.4 


68.2 


63.3 


62.0 


53B 


63 jO 



54.70 52,34 65,42 72.51 

50.05 48.46 51S8 43.04 

42.1 44.5 47-S 47.7 

77.1 66.7 70,2 66.2 

67^ 61.7 71,9 66.2 

1157 1038 11B7 11.53 11.80^12.20 

210 210 240 245 
data. ''Weighted average. '8-16 pour>d young henS, 



64*6 


64*7 


66*8 


36-38 


3335 


4042 


4042 


35-37 


42^ 


61-63 


58-60 


63-65 


66-68 


68-70 


67*9 


12.20 


12.75-13.15 


12.00-12.20 


238 


230 


•238 


>g hens. 


•Range. 
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Dairy: 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Jury 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



Msv 



June 



July 



Milk production: 

Total milk (miJ. Ib.J 120^9 122,693 121^28 10^34 9.379 10^55 10,609 11,175 10.982 10,705 

Milk per cow Ob J 10^79 11,181 1 1;?40 974 S67 979 987 1,040 1.023 997 

Number of milk cows (thouJ 11.055 10^74 10^48 10^11 10^19 10,779 10J48 10,744 10,735 10,738 

Milk pric€i, M in neio<€ -Wisconsin, 

3.5%t«t (S/cwT.)^ r. 8.48 8.5fl 9.57 9.33 10j52 10.59 10.63 10.67 10.76 10£7 

Prtotof l6%dairyf»t»n(S/ton> 141 140 138 139 150 149 149 150 152 162 

Milk feed price ratio (Ib.)^ ^- . . 1^37 1.39 1.53 145 1^9 1.58 1.56 153 151 1.43 

Stock! , beginnhng 

Total milk equiv.lmiL to.}* 3344 5,708 8.626 ll^lfl fl,709 8^68 8.618 8.907 9^37 10.394 

CommefCial Imil. ibJ 3J19 5.299 4^16 5.597 4,659 4^75 4^64 5,140 5372 6^42 

Government Imil.toJ 124 4l0 3.710 5,421 4,050 3^94 3.754 3,767 3^65 4.153 

lmPOft»,totaiequi¥,(miLto.)^ 1.943 1.968 2.30B 141 81 128 132 153 136 nA. 

USDA net removali: 

Total milk equiv. Imil. Ib.lV .. . ... % 1^36 6,080 2.743 138.4 403 2.7 284.5 573,5 194.0 64.9 

SutTer: 

Production (mil. lb. I ^^ . 978.6 1.085.6 994.3 71.4 86.6 89.3 92.4 98.6 84.7 nj&. 

Stocki,beginntiqtmil, (b.J \ 10j9 47.1 184J9 282.0 208.6 214.7 209.5 216.5 239.1 251.5 

Wholesale pfice. Grade A Ohi.tctsA.) 92.0 98.4 109.8 107J9 1 1 1 ^3 114.1 120.7 121J 121^8 122.7 

USDA neiremovaii Imil. Ib.l 39.4 221.8 112,0 (') 2.0 13.6 26^ 8.2 -1.0 

Corr^mercial disappearance ImiMbJ 919.0 859£ 903.5 68.7 78.3 86.3 74^ 59.3 72.2 n,a. 

American cheese: 

Production ImiL to.) 2.048^8 2,043.1 2,074^ 179.6 166.0 185.3 192.0 210.6 210.9 n.a. 

Siockt, beginning Imil, lb ) - . . 3073 411.4 422.1 444.1 376.0 379.6 3675 378.0 417.2 433.9 

WKolMaie price. Wis. assembtvpt^tcti./lb.f , . 96.3 96^8 107 1 102.9 118.6 119.7 121. 3 121.1 12TB 123.7 

USDA net removals Imil. Ibj 38.0 148.2 39.7 13.6 * .3 *' 1.7 2.2 8.3 

Commercial disappearance Imil. IbJ 1,920.9 1.958^8 2.064,7 174.4 157.7 191.3 177.1 170.0 193.5 n.3. 

Other Cheese: 

Ptoduction(mil.lb,l 1^71.4 1.315.5 1.445 1 114.1 110.1 137.7 125.7 129,1 133.8 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 60.8 67.1 64.0 76.8 75.2 78.4 76.9 757 78.7 88.7 

Comfnercral disappearance (mil. lb.} 1.458.0 1.512.3 1,655.1 131.7 113.1 149.0 141.6 140.5 145.0 n.a. 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Productkin (mil, lb,) , . . 926.2 1,106.6 920,4 97.2 54.9 76.1 &7S 104.8 112.2 n.a. 

"Stocks, beginning ImiL lb.) , . 468.9 485.4 6775 7015 560,0 549.0 524.0 518.1 524.6 537.6 

Wholesale Price, avg.manl. <ctE./lb.) 63.4 66.5 71.4 71.3 76.6 77^ 78.8 79.4 79.5 n.a. 

USDA rtet removals (mil. lb.) 157.1 461.7 285.0 46.3 1.1 5 21.3 44.8 49.8 41,4 

Commerciat disappearance imil. lb.) 719.2 682.2 658.4 51.4 50.6 65.0 33.3 34.5 45.2 n^. 

Frozen dessert productkinimil. gal.)* 1,1B4jO 1,167.6 1,170.4 120.1 76.9 99.3 97.2 108.6 119.3 n.a. 

* Manufacturing grade milk. = Pounds of 16% Protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. *Milk equivalent, fat ^ ids basis. * Domestic sales exceeded purchases. 

^ Less than 50.000 pounds, * Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert. n.a. = not available. 



Poultrv and etjgs." 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1978 



July 



Feb 



Mar 



1979 



Apr 



Mav 



June 



July 



Fann production fmil.) 64.520 64.886 67,155 

Average number ol laverson farms (mil.) ..... 274 275 281 

Rate ol lav (eggs per laverl 235 236 239 

Cartoned pric*. New York, grade A 

large kts./dcwJ' 'y ^ ■ . 70.3 63.3 61.7 

PrJce of laying feed |S/ton) ^ . . ., . 151 152 152 

Ecig-feed pnce rario Ub^ ' ,.-... 7.8 73 65 

Stocks, begmnmg of period: 

Shell (thou, cases) . = .. 22 28 39 

Frozen (mil. tb) ' . . 36,3 26.1 29,7 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) . . . : . ... 492 502 492 
8 rollers 

Fedetaiiy inspected slaughter, certjfied (mil. lb.) . 8.987 9;?27 9.883 

Wholesale price, 9<itv. «Ctt7lb.) 40.2 40.8 44.5 

Priceof broiler grower feed f S/ton) 168 .171 169 

8roiier feed Price r«tio fib.}' ," 2.8 2.7 3.1 

Stocks, beglnn^g of period ImlLlb.f 22.3 32.9 29.4 

Average weeklv placement! of broiler 

chicks. 21 States ImiU 63.6 66.7 71 jO 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, cenif led Imil, lb.) . 1350 1^92 1.983 
WhOleia^e Pricfi, New York, 8-16 Jb. 

young hens Icts/lb.) - . - 48.7 54.0 66.7 

Priceofturkry grower feed IS/lon) 174 184 182 

Turkey feed pf ice ratio llbJ' " 3.7 3^ 4.6 

Stocks, beginning of period Imil lb.) 195.2 203.4 167,9 

Poults hatched (mil.) 149.5 148^ 158.1 

^ Price of canoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. * Pounds of feed equal 



5.528 


5,271 


5.884 


5.684 


5^03* 


5,574 


5.719 


274 


290 


288 


285 


282 


280 


281 


20^ 


18.2 


20.4 


19.9 


20.6 


19,9 


20.4 


62.8 


68.0 


75.1 


69.6 


62.6 


66.1 


64.0 


155 


159 


162 


163 


163 


166 


177 


6.4 


7.6 


7.9 


7.4 


7,0 


6.7 


6.0 


26 


22 


18 


24 


19 


27 


23 


26.6 


25.6 


24.5 


21.1 


21.8 


21,6 


22^ 


35.8 


39.5 


49.4 


52 6 


55-7 


47.3 


42.4 


801.7 


749.1 


905.0 


889.8 


1.013.5 


940,7 


_ 


50^ 


49.2 


47.5 


47.5 


49.4 


46,1 


42^ 


170 


179 


184 


18^ 


184 


186 


199 


3.7 


32 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


2.6 


21.1 


175 


17.7 


18.3 


16.3 


16.8 


18.6 



72.9 

199.9 



74.4 



77.2 



79.0 



95.0 



82,5 



112.3 



83.4 



157.3 



84.4 



195 9 



79.0 



678 


67.6 


70.0 


68.6 


65.2 


64.7 


63.0 


136 


194 


198 


200 


201 


203 


214 


4.5 


4.6 


4.4 


4.3 


4 2 


3.9 


3.6 


152.8 


170.9 


155.6 


135.8 


128.9 


152,9 


2005 


15.2 


15.6 


20.1 


21.0 


21.8 


19.9 


16.8 



tn value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of bforler or turkey liveuyei^t. 
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Meat anfmafs: 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1978 
July 



Feb 



1979 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Cattle on fDcd {7-Sut«s) 

Number on feed (thou, head)* . , . . ■ 

Placed On feed h^ou. headJ^ / 

Marketings (thOU.headJ 

Other disapf>e«rance lihou. head} . . . 
8eef steer'COfn price r^tio, Omaha {bu.l^ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha Ibu.l* . . . 
Commercial slaughter Ithou. head)* 

Cattle 

Steers . 

Heifers 

Cowi ..*,.,..*,.., 

BuNs and stags , > . 

Calves . . , , 

She^ and lambs ............. 

Hogj , 

Commercial Production (mil. Fb.) 

Seef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 



8^37 

18,976 

18,167 

1J33 

15.2 

165 

42,654 
18^79 

12,158 

10,619 

993 

5.350 

6.714 

73.784 

25.667 
813 
361 

12,488 



8.213 

20pS09 

18,701 

1.383 

19.9 

20.2 

41,856 

19^142 

11,748 

9.864 

902 

5317 

6p356 

77,303 

24.986 
794 
341 

13,051 



8.927 
22^7 

20.301 

1,997 

24.8 

22.9 

39.552 

18.526 

11,758 

8p470 

798 

4,170 

5^369 

77,315 

24.010 
600 

300 
13,209 



7,982 

1.779 

1,604 

153 

25.5 

21.8 

3.062 

1,415 

946 

637 

64 

304 

423 

5,631 

1^52 

44 

23 

964 



8.729 

1.306 

1,650 

170 

30.3 

25.4 

2,736 

1.444 

774 

471 

47 

240 

364 

5.947 

1.700 
35 
22 

1.001 



8.214 

1,610 

1.695 

181 

32.7 

22.6 

2.852 

1,497 

799 

508 

46 

272 

444 

7,397 

1,778 
38 
27 

1.251 



7.948 
1,475 

1.535 
220 
33.2 

19.9 

2^3 

1,335 

699 

453 

46 

223 

444 

7.237 

1,586 
33 
25 

1.237 



7.668 

1,851 

1.603 

218 

30,8 

18,1 

2,792 

1,486 

773 

480 

53 

214 

434 

7,564 

1,765 
33 
25 

1,309 



7,698 
1,543 

1,521 
158 
26.4 
15.2 

2.715 

1.466 

766 

434 

49 

193 

385 

6,940 

1,724 
32 
21 

1.213 



7.562 

1,224 

1,475 

108 

24.7 

14.1 

2,659 

1.377 

800 

431 

51 

218 

400 

7,002 

1.682 
34 
22 

1,221 



Market price$ 
Slai>ghter c^ttie : 

Choice ste«r). Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice veaters,S. St. Paul 

Feeder ca[tJe: 

Choice, Kan^s City, 600-7X lb. . . 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and giits. No. 1&2, Dmaha^ 

8arT0wi arid gilts, 7-market^ , . . . . 
Feeder pig&^ 

SsMo. 4040 lb. Iper head) 

Slaughter sheep and lamb$: 

Lambs. Choice, San Angelo 

Ewe\. Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Aagelo 

Wholesale meat prtces. Midwest' 

Choice >teer beef, 600 700 lb 

Car^ner and Cutter cow beef 

Fork 1oini,8-14lb . 

Pork bellies, 12-I4lb 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb , . 



DoL per 100 pounds 



39.11 
25.31 

45.18 

39.40 

44.70 
43.11 

3654 

49.87 
17.69 

51.28 

60.99 
52.00 
86.45 
65.27 
79.79 



40.38 
23.32 
46.19 

40.19 

42.10 
41.07 

35.42 

54,28 
19.19 

55.12 

63.69 
5158 
83.04 

54.19 
76,50 

Annual 



52.34 
36.79 

69.24 

58.78 

49.54 
48.49 

48.16 

65.33 
28.97 

75.61 

80.43 
74.61 
95.99 
62.50 
86;J7 



1976 1977 1978 

Cattteon teed{23-St>tesl: 

Number On feed (thou, head)' 12.328 11,948 12,811 

PIflcedon feed(thou.head)' / 25^08 27,651 29.077 

Marketings Uhou, head) 24,170 24^53 26,649 

Other disappearance flhou. head! 1,718 1,935 2,558 

Hogs aod pigt (14 St ate jj:* 

Inventory (thou, head)* 41,855 47,120 48,308 

Breeding (thou, head)' 6.368 6.788 7.324 

Market (thou. headJ* . , . , 35,487 40,332 40.984 

Farrowings (thou, head) 9,996 10,362 10,609 

Pig crop (thou* head) 72,580 74,161 75,564 



54,59 
38.09 
75.72 

6060 

47B2 
46.78 

45.21 

60.62 
27.33 

69.33 

34.81 
77.62 
97.03 

57,93 
78.07 



12^11 

6,490 

6,771 

789 

48^308 
7.324 

40,984 
2.285 

15,626 



64.88 

50.81 
91.46 

80.26 

55.15 
54.42 

5254 

69,12 
37.62 

34.50 

97.47. 
102.28 

108.10 
62.53 
86.27 



71.04 

52.94 
97.50 

87.25 

49.75 
49.38 

53.14 

64.00 
45.75 

84.25 

104.59 

105.20 

94.98 

54.46 

89.82 



1978 



11,741 

6558 

6.621 

754 

44.680 

6,946 

37,734 

2.870 
20,716 



III 



10,924 
7.352 

6,523 
406 

47.205 
7,450 

39,755 
2,658 

19,195 



75.00 

57.00 

104.56 

89.98 

45.82 
45.04 

50.84 

78.62 

42.12 

89.75 

108,61 

109,26 
95.11 
51.88 
76.47 



(V 



11,347 

8,677 

6,734 

609 

49,300 
7,463 

41,837 
2.796 

20,027 



73.99 

55.51 

110 35 

86.32 

44.54 
43.79 

40.89 

73.20 
32.85 

76.15 

106.64 

105.22 
92,06 
46.57 
72.29 



12,681 

5,876 

6,770 

713 

51.220 
8,095 

43,1 25 
2,660 

18,266 



68.53 

50.60 
94,25 

82.19 

41.10 
40.29 

30.11 

68.83 
28.88 

71.12 

103.56 
97.12 
96.43 
44.09 
70.17 

1979 



11,074 

6,113 

6,110 

768 

50.935 
8,333 

42,602 

3,486 

24.994 



67.06 
47.80 
92.29 

82.48 



38.73 

24.14 

65,83 
31.83 

70.25 

99.85 
95.08 
87.62 

38.95 
64.48 



III 



10,309 



55^0 

8.696 

46.844 

'3.107 



' Beginning of period. ^ Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparabfe witti 1974 and 1975. 'Bushels Of corn epua? in value to lOO pounds liveweight. 
* 220 240 lb. Beginning in January 230-240 lb, ^PnOr to Oct. 1975. Chicago. *Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb.^ If, Mar-May. {II), June-Aug. (Ml), and Sept Nov 
(iV). ' Intentions. *Classes estimated. 



Wool: 



US. wool price, Boston^ Icts./lb.) 

Imported wooi price, Boston* <cts./lb.) 

U.S. mill cortsumption, Koured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb,) 106.629 

Carpet wool (thou. Jb.) 15,117 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


July 


Fetf 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


182 

214 


183 
224 


189 
230 


192 
234 


202 
246 


206 
261 


220 
268 


220 
271 


218 

271 


218 

271 


06.629 
15,117 


95,485 
12,526 


102.246 
13,009 


6,192 
769 


8.230 

1,056 


8,910 

849 


9.975 
857 


8,521 

814 


7,845 

690 


n.a. 
n.a. 



*Wool pric« delivered at U.S. mlfli, clean basis. Graded Territorv 64'i (20,60 22.04 microns) staple 2^" and up. Prior to January 1976 teported as: Terriitory f ine, 
good French combing and staple. 'Wool price dehvered at U.S. miMii clean basis, Auttrslian 64's. type 78, including duty <25.5 cents). Prior to January 1976 reported 
as: Australian 64'g combing, exctudtng duty. r^^. Not availab^. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops and Livestock 



Suppty and utilization of m^jor crops^ 



Wheat: 

Area 
Planted * 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



fisginriing stocks 
Pi^oduction . . . 
Imports 

Supply, total 
Domestic . . . . 
Export! 

Use, total . , . 
Ending stocks ■ ■ 



Price received by farmers . . . 
Price, Kansas City. No. 1 HRW 

Rice; 



Area 

Allotment ,_ 

Planted 

Harvested . . - ^ * 

Yield per harvested unit 

Beginning stocks ,,...,. h . ^ 
Production ............. 

imports 

Supplv. total 

Domestic ,,...., 

Export! 

Use,toU» 

Ending stocks .s:i . 

Difference unaccounted 



Price received by farmers . , . 

Price, lof^g^raln milled. S.W. La. . 

Fetdgrtint:' 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested .......... .^. . 

Yield per harvested unit . . . ^^ . 

Beginning stocks 

Production ,. . 

Imports ^■ 

Supply, total 

Feed 

Food. feed, and industrial utes . . 

Domwtic. total : . 

Export! 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

See footnotes at end of table. 



1977/78 



75.1 
66JS 



30 6 



1,112 
2,036 
2 
3,150 
849 
1,124 
1,973 
1,177 



2.33 
272 



130 
2.26 
2.25 



4,412 



40.5 

99.2 

,1 

139,8 
373 
723 

110.6 
27.4 
+1B 



9.49 
21.30 



128j9 
108,0 



1.88 



Domestic measure^ 



Metric measure' 



1979/80 



1979/80 



1978/79 
estimated 



Projected 



Mil. acres 



66.1 
563 



712 
62.2 



8u. per acre 



31.6 



Mil.bu. 



1,177 

1,799 

1 

2577 

861 
1,194 
2,055 

922 



34.3 



922 

2,133 

2 

3,057 

865 
1,400 
2.265 

792 



DoE, per bu. 



^2.94 
3.38 



3.50-455 
'*^ 25 



Mil. acres 



130 
3.08 
2.98 



130 
3.05 
3.02 



Lb. per acre 
4.493 4532 



MiL cwt. 



27.4 
1333 

1612 
47.0 
76,0 

123.0 
38.2 



38.2 
136.7 

174.9 
49.0 
83.0 

132.0 
42j9 



^8.00 
^18.41 



Dot. percwt. 

8.00-9.00 



Mil. acres 



122.6 
1043 



117.6 
100.0 



Metric tons per acre 
2,08 2.16 

MH. shoa tons 



Probable 
variability* 



1977/78 



1978/79 
estimated 



Projected 



+40 to -40 

+40 to -40 

+55 to -55 

+100 to -100 

+125 to -125 

+125 to '125 



+6 to -6 

+6 to -6 
+2 to -2 
+5 to -5 

+6 to '6 
+€to -6 



30.3 
263 



2.1 



30.3 
55.4 

85.7 

23.1 
30.6 
53.7 
32.0 



100 



.73 

.91 
J91 



4.94 



1.8 

4.5 

6.3 

K7 
3.3 
5.0 
1,2 



209 
470 



Mil. hectares 

263 

22.9 

Metric tons Per hectare 
2.2 
MiL nnetric tons 



32.0 
49.0 

81 

23.4 
32.5 
55.9 
25.1 



25.1 
58.1 

83.2 
235 

38.1 
61.6 
21.6 



DoL Per nnetric ton 



Moe 

124 



129-156 
*156 



MiL hectares 

J3 - 

1.23 - 

1.23 

Metric tons par hectare 

5.06 



MiL metric tons 

1.2 
6.1 

7.3 
2.1 
3.5 
S.6 
1.7 



1.7 
6.2 

7.9 
2.2 

3.B 
6.0 
15 



Dol. per nrwtnc ton 
176^198 



*176 
M06 



MIL hectares 



Metric tons per hectare 



Probable 
vanabHity* 





Mil. metric tons 




29,9 


41.2 


46.3 


_ 


203.4 


217.3 


215.8 


+11 to ^11 


.3 


.3 


2 


— 


233.6 


258^ 


261.4 


+1 1 to -1 1 


117.3 


132.7 


135.2 


+9 to -9 


18^ 


19.7 


20,2 


— 


136.1 


152.4 


155.4 


+5 to -9 


56.3 


61.6 


71.1 


+6 to 5 


192.4 


213j6 


226.5 


+12 to 12 


41.2 


45.3 


34.9 


+8to<8 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Supply and utitifatTon of major crops^ -^Continued 







Domestic measure^ 






Metric measure^ 


i 




1977/78 


1979/80 

iPTft/^jQ 


1977/78 


1979/80 
1973/79 




estimated Projected 


Probable 


estimated Projected 


Probable 








variability' 






vari^ilfrty* 


Corn: 














Area 

Planted * . 

Harvested 


83.6 

703 


Mil. acres 

79.7 80.0 
70O 69.6 

8u. per acre 


- 


33^ 

28.3 


Mil. hectares 

31.8 

27.6 

Metric tons per hectare. 


- 


Yield per harvested uritt - '■ - . : 


■90.7 


1015 102.1 
MiKbu. 


— 


571 


6.03 


MiL metric tons 


8egir>r^jng stocks 


884 

6,425 

3 

7.312 

3.709 

551 
4,260 
1,948 
6.203 
1,104 


1,104 1^37 
7.082 7.109 
1 1 
8.187 8.347 
4;?00 4^300 
575 590 
4.775 4390 
2,175 2300 
6.950 7^390 
1^37 957 


+440 to -440 

-1-440 to 440 
+300 to 300 

+300 to -300 
+150 to '150 
+400 to -400 
+200 to -200 


22.5 

163.2 

(*) 

185.7 

94.2 

14.0 
108.2 

49.5 
157.7 

28 


28.0 31 .4 
179.9 180.6 

(*) C) 

207.9 212.0 
106.7 109.2 

14.6 15.0 
121.3 124.2 

55.2 63.5 
176,5 187.7 

31.4 24.3 


_ 


Productron 

Imports 

Supply, total -■ 

Feed 

Food. seed, and tndumial uses . . 

Domestjc. total . 


— 


ExPOfts * * . . * . H . . ^ . 


^ 


Use. total 

Ending stocks . 


— 






DOL per bu. 






Dot. per metric ton 




Price received bv farmers ., . 4... . 
Price, Chi.. No. 2 vellow . , . .^. . 


2.02 
2.26 


^2.20 2.40-2.75 
*2.48 


— 


80 
88.97 


*S7 94-108 
*97.63 


- 


Soybeans: 














Area 

Planted 

Harvested 


58 £ 
57.6 


MIL acres 

64.0 71 .5 
63.0 70.3 

8u, per acre 


- 


23.3 
23.3 


Mil . hectares 

25.9 28.9 
25.5 28.4 

Meirlc tons Per hectare 


- 


Yield per harvested unit^ ..,. , . . ... 


30.6 


29.2 30.3 
Mil.bu. 


— 


2.06 


1^6 2.04 
MH. meiric tons 


— 


8eginnmg stOckJ 

Production 


103 
1,762 
1.865 

927 

700 

77 

1,704 

161 


161 155 
1.843 2,129 
2.0O4 2.284 
i;)20 1,080 

765 825 

79 89 

1 364 1 ^94 

155 290 

DoLper bu. 


+15 to -15 

+100 to -100 

+100 to -100 

450 to -50 

+50 to -50 

+50 to -50 
+50 to -50 


2.S 
480 
50.8 
25.2 
19,1 

2.1 
46.4 

4.4 


4.4 4.2 
50.2 57.9 
54.5 62.2 
27.8 29.4 
20.8 22.5 

2.1 2.4 
50.7 54.3 

4.2 7.9 

Dot. per metric ton 


+.4 to -.4 
+2.7 to -2.7 


Suoolv. total 


+2.7 to -2.7 


Crushingi 

Exports , * . . 


+1 .4 to -1 .4 
+1 .4 to -1 .4 


Seed, feed, ind retiduai 

Use, totti • * 


+1.4 to -1.4 


Ending stocks 


+1 .4 to -1 .4 






Price received bv fermers 

Price, ChL, No. 1 yellow 


5^8 
6,11 


^6.75 6.25 
*7.04 


+75 to .75 


216 
224.50 


"248 230 

^258.67 


+28 to -28 


Sovbean oil; 




Mil. lb. 






Thou, metric tons 




Beginning stock* 

Production 

Supply. total . . . 

Domestic , . * . * * h . . 


771 

10^88 

11,059 

8,273 

2,057 

10,330 

729 


729 900 

11,171 11.770 

11.900 12,670 

8.750 9,250 

2.250 2,000 

11,000 11^50 

900 1,420 


+100 to -100 
+550 to -550 
+550 to -550 
+500 to -500 
+300 to -300 
+400 to 400 
+300 to -300 


350 
4.667 

5.016 
3,753 

933 
4.686 

331 


331 408 
5.067 5.339 
5.398 5.747 
3,969 4.196 
1 .021 907 
4,990 5.103 

408 644 


+45 to 45 
+249 to -249 
+249 to -249 
+227 to -227 


Exports 


+136 to -136 


Use total 


+181 to -181 


Ending stocks 


+1 36 to -1 36 






Cts. per ib. 






Cts. per kilogram 




Price, crude. Decatur 


24.6 


27 25 


+3 to -3 


542 


595 551 


+66 to -66 


Soybean meal: 




Thou, short toni 






Thoj. metric tor^s 




Oeginning stockJ . . . -i 

Production *►.,,.,,,... ^ 


228 

22j7t 
22.599 

16^76 

6JJ8Q 

22.356 

243 


243 268 
24^25 25.650 
24.468 25.918 
17.600 18^00 
6.600 6^00 
24^200 25.600 

268 318 


+50 to -50 
+1 ^00 to -1,200 
+U00to-1,200 
+1,00010*1.000 
+400 to 400 
+1,000 to -1.000 

+75 to -75 


207 
20^295 
20^01 
14,765 
5,516 
20J81 
220 


220 243 
21.977 23^269 
22,197 23^12 
15r966 17.055 
5,987 6,169 
21 .954 23^24 

243 288 


+45 to 45 
+1 ,089 to -1 X)89 


Supplv. total 


+1,089 to -1,089 


Domestic .......... 


+907 to -907 


Exports . . ........... 


+363 to -363 


Use* total * ^ 


+907 to -907 


Ending stocks 


+68 to -68 






Do 1. per short ton 






boi.per metric ton 




Prica, bulk, Decatur, 44% 


164.20 


189.03 175 00 


+25 to -25 


204 


209 193 


+28 to -28 


See lootnotes at end 0* table. 
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Supply and utiHzation of hnajor crops' — ContinueH 



Domestic measure* 



Metric measure' 



Cotton:'' 

Area 

Planted 

Harv^^ed 

Yielcl per ha r vested ^v^'tj^ 

Beginning stockt" , , . 
Production ,,,,*.. 

Supp^v.lotal* , . . . 
MitI U5« ,,,,,..,.. 
EitpOftt 

Ute. totaJ 

Difference unaccounted^ 
Ending stocki * . 



Price received bv farmers 
Prtce.SLM, 1-1/16 in., spot 



1977/78? 



13.7 
13.3 



^M. 



23 

14.4 

17.3 

6.5 

55 

12.0 

'5,3 



52.3 
52.7 



1979/80 



1978™ 
estimate 



Projected 



MiL acres 



Probable 
variabitlty* 



1977/78 



13.4 14.1 


— 


554 


12.4 13.3 


- 


5.37 


Lb . per acre 






421 497 


-- 


58 


MM. 480-lb. bales 






5.3 3^ 


+05 to -0.2 


.64 


10.9 13.7 


+1 A to -1 .1 


3.13 


16:? 175 


+1 ,1 to -1 .1 


3,77 


6.3 6^ 


+.4 to -A 


1.42 


62 6.0 


+1 .0 to -1 .0 


1.19 


12.6 12^ 


+B to -.8 


2.61 


.1 .1 


— 


(*) 


*3.8 5.4 


+1 2 to -1 .2 


"1.16 


Cts. per lb. 






'58,8 





1.15 


*615 


— 


114.7 



^979/80 



1978/79 
estimated 



Projected 



Mik hectares 



5.41 
5.01 



5.69 
5.36 



MeirJc tons per hectare 
47 56 

Mit. metric tons 



1.16 
2.36 
3.53 
t.36 
1.35 
2.74 
.02 
V83 



B3 

2,98 
3,81 

1.35 
1.31 
2.66 
.02 
1.18 



Cts. per kilogram 

* M .30 

* 134.0 



Probable 
Variability* 



+.04 to -.04 

+.24 to -^4 
+ 09 to -J09 
+.22 to -.22 

+11 7 to '117 

+.26 to .26 



' Markeijog year beginning Jurw 1 for wheat, barley, and 0at4. August 1 for Cotton and riCe, September 1 for ■Ovbear>s. and October 1 for corn, sorghum, and 
soybetfi oiJ and meal. ^Conversiori factors: Hectare (ha. 1=2. 471 acres; and 1 meir>c too»2^04 .622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or loybeans. 39.3679 buinelsof 
corri or sorqhum, 495296 bushels of barley, 69,8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 CWt. oi rice, and 459 480-povjnd bales of coitofl. 'Season average estimate. * Average for 
beginning of marketing year through July 1979. 'Corn, sorghum, oats, and barlev. * Less than 0.05. 'Upland and extra long staPl#. •Based on Cenius Bureau data. 
' Includes imports. * ^Difference between ertdmg stocks based on Census Bureau data jind preceding seasori's suppW I^u distribution. * ^ Average to January 1 . 1979. 



"Reflects the *'root mean square error' 
the indicated ranges. 



' and /or "Standard error of estjmate" from trend and judgement. Chances are about 2 out of 3 that the Outcome will fall within 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains; 



Marketing year^ 



1978 



1975/76 1976/77 1977/7B July 



Feb 



Mar 



1979 



Apr 



May 



June 



JulV 



Wholesale prices; 
Com. No. 2 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.l . . . . . 
Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas City {$/cwt.) 

Barley, feedp Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Barlev. maJtir>g, Minneapolis {$/bu.l^ 

EKPoni: 

Corn (mil. bu J . , 

Feed grains <mil. metric tons}' . . 



2.75 
4.46 
2,38 
352 


2.30 
3.49 
2.35 
3.13 


2.26 

3,54 
K68 
2.27 


2.28 

3.54 
171 
2.13 


2.35 
3.73 

1.69 
2.33 


2.42 

3.77 
1.86 
2.46 


2.53 
3.81 
1,89 
2.59 


2.66 
3.92 

1.96 
2.73 


2.83 

4.41 
2.16 
2.80 


3.00 
4.89 
2.39 
2.82 


1,711 
50.0 


1,684 
50.6 


1,948 
56.3 


172 
5.0 


125 
4.3 


170 
4.9 


188 
5.3 


199 
5.8 


231 
6.2 




Market ^ng year* 




1977 




1978 






1979 





1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-Mav June-Sept Dct-Dec Jan-Mar APr-May p 



399 



884 



884 



5503 



3^77 



2,837 



1,104 



6.199 



4.421 



Corn: 
Stockip beginning (mil. bu.) . . ....;. 36l 

Domestic use: 

Feed imjl. bu.l 3592 

Food, seed Jnd. (miLbu.) 490 

Feed gratnt:* 

Stocks, beginning {mil. metric tons) 15.3 

Domestic u»: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 116.1 

Food, seed, md. (nnil. metric tons) f 17.1 

" Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley ^ * No. 3 or better. 65% or better plump beginning October 1977. ' Aggregated data for com, 
sorghum, oats, and barley, p Preliminary. 



3,587 
513 


3.697 

548 


1,266 
123 


1,083 
129 


568 
102 


792 
197 


1,397 
137 


K223 

130 


695 
108 


17.2 


29.9 


43.4 


170.9 


120.3 


885 


52.7 


190.4 


135.1 


112.6 
17.9 


117.3 
18.8 


39.1 
4.1 


33.9 

4.4 


17.4 
4.0 


26.9 
65 


44.0 

4,5 


3S.2 
45 


215 
3.7 



.1^ 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Food grains: 



Wholesale prices: 
Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City <$/bu.}^ 
Wheat, DNS, Minnecpolis iS/bu.)' 
Flour, Kansas City fS/cwtJ .... 
Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwt.) .... 
Rice,S.W.L>.($/cwi.*' 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil.bu.^ 

Mill grind (mil, bu.) . ^ 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) 



Marketing year^ 



1978 



1979 



1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 JuJy 



Feb 



Apr 



May 



June 



Ju*V 



3.74 


2.88 


2.72 


3.14 


3^0 


3.52 


3.53 


3.64 


4.17 


4.34 


3.74 


2.96 


2.66 


2.95 


3.12 


3.18 


3.29 


3.62 


4.23 


4.31 


9.25 


7.21 


6.60 


7.60 


7.78 


8.18 


8.12 


8.80 


9.08 


10.39 


10.41 


8.34 


7.34 


8.25 


8.04 


8.31 


8.30 


9.01 


9^9 


10.64 


17.20 


14.60 


21.30 


20.40 


16.75 


18.60 


21.50 


21.50 


21.50 


21.50 


1,173 


950 


1,124 


111 


72 


80 


81 


86 


110 


_ 


602 


628 


616 


50 


48 


62 


50 


55 


50 


.^ 


268 


279 

Marketing year 


275 
1 


22 

1977 


22 


23 

1978 


22 


25 


23 

1979 





1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 Oct-Dec Jan Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec 

Wheat: 

Slocks, beginning (mil.bu.) ^ 435 665 1,112 2,400 1.994 1^28 1,177 2,137 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil. buj ^ 588 588 586 154 146 94 192 164 

Feedendseed frml.bu.l* 134 160 264 28 42 19 154 43 

Exports (miJ.bu.) 1,173 950 1,124 225 279 238 493 309 

^Beginning June 1 for vvheat and August 1 for rice. ' Ordinary protein. ^ Long-^rain, milled basis. * Feed use approximated by residual 



J an -Mar Apr -May 



1.632 



1,225 



147 99 

36 37 

224 168 



Vegetables: 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East f$/cwt.) 5.90 5.52 

(ceberg lettuce ($/ctm.)' 3.57 3.23 

Tomatoes (S/cTm.)' 6.44 7.21 

Whoietalft price index, lOcanned 

weg. (1967^100) 160 170 

Grower Pfice mOex, fresh commercial 

veg. 9(1967=1001 173 197 

^Std. canon 24's,f.0.b. shipping point, '5x6-6 x 6, f.o.b. Fla.-Cai. 



1^78 



1978 



July 



Feb 



1979 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



5.20 


8 73 


4.95 


5.29 


5.50 


4.22 


4.50 


4.09 


5.10 


4 65 


10 20 


5.92 


5.82 


3.03 


3.18 


4.12 


6.65 


6.20 


8.39 


9.57 


11.40 


8.60 


8.59 


4.77 


175 


173 


188 


190 


190 


190.4 


190.1 


192.0 


212 


213 


299 


255 


210 


204 


203 


197 



Fruit: 



Arthual 



1978 



1979 



1976, 1977 1978 July Feb Mar Apr May June July 

Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh frun (1967=100) 160,4 1775 217.6 253.6 2195 226.4 238.0 230.7 232.9 238.6 

Dried fruil (1967=100) 234.9 338.4 355 3 293 9 579.7 578.6 578.6 577.5 578.6 578.6 

Canned fruit and puice (1967-100) , 174.4 190.4 213.9 213.9 233,1 234.3 236.3 237.1 238.3 239.3 

Froaen ffuit end juice (1967=100) 156.2 196.5 232.0 229.9 246.4 246.4 246.5 246.5 246.5 249.1 

F.o.b, shipping point Prices: 

Apples, Yikuna Valley (S/ctn.)* ' " 7.46 9.11 n.a. n^. 10.25 10^ 10.50 10.26 10.25 11.88 

PeafS, Yakima Valley ($/boxl* =^ 7.35 6,94 n.a. n.a. 10.11 10.66 13.40 16.59 n-a. n,a. 

Or«i^s,U.5. av^($/bOx) 6.72 7.44 10.72 10.63 12.92 12.59 11,98 12,19 14.72 13.45 

Grapefruit, U^-»vg. ($ybOJ() 5.76 6.27 6^6 9.48 6.96 7.32 7.87 9.22 11.13 15.60 

Stocttj, beginning. 

Fresh applet (mil. lb.) * 2.569.3 *2,249.0 * 2,^38.0 72.8 2,061.7 1,535.2 1,049.2 676.4 351.1 167.7 

Fresh pears (mil. toj ♦l62.3 *211.6 *162.1 n.a. 133.7 83.9 49.2 22.2 5.0 n-a. 

Frozen fruit (mil. JbJ *558J *538.9 ^6078 434 8 481.0 454.1 397.1 368.7 363.6 401.8 

Frozen fruii iuicM (mil. lb.) ^967.0 ^844.1 ♦613,0 1,160.0 1,000.4 1,255.7 1,281.9 1,332.0 M26.1 1^17.0 

^Red Delicious, Washingion extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-1 25's. *D'Aniou pear^, Wasfiington wrapped, U.S. No. 1,90-135't. ^Control atmosphere. ^Stocks SJ 
of January 1 of year listed. n^.=not available. 



(^qpjc^^p^p 19'^C 



;3i 



Cotton* 

Marketing year* 1978 1979 

1975/76 1976m 1977/78 July Feb Mar Apr May June Juiy 

U.S. pri«, SIM. 1-1/16 in. Icts./ib.)' BSjO 70.9 52.7 57.0 60.6 58.7 58.1 60.9 63.4 61,9 

Northern Europe prices: 

index icrt./Hi.)» ^. , . 65.3 81 .7 70.6 70.7 76.1 75.3 73.5 75.2 76.2 76.8 

US . SM M/16 in. fcts /lb.)* 71.4 82.4 66.0 71.4 75.3 74.3 72.9 76.5 77.1 77.1 

U^. mill consumption (thou, bales* 7,227.7 6.674.4 6^62.5 400.2 490.2 526.7 606.4 504.1 507.3 

Exporti (thou, bales) 3,311.3 4,783.6 5,484.1 480.6 609.7 605.7 639.6 573.2 648.8 

'Beginr^ing August I.^A^rage spot mafket. ^ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of live lowest pjtced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory growths. 



hatlandoits: 



Marketing year* 



1978 



1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 July 



Fetl 



1979 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



July 



Soybeans: 

Wholewie price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago (S/bu.^ 

Crushing^ (mil. buJ , . 

Pfocessirtg margin ($/bu.)^ 

Enpons (mir bu.) 

Soybean oit: 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (as, /lb. I . ^ 

Production (mil. lb.) - 

lOomestTc d^WV>pearancE! tmTl. Ita.t 

E)(ports (miMta.I 

StOck>,be9<nn»ng (mil. tb.) 

Soybean meal : 

Wholeyjle price, 44% protein, Decatur t$/ton) 

Production fihoo. ton) 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) .... 

Exports fthow. ton) 

Slocks, beginning (thou, ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago fcts^/lbJ 



5.25 


7.36 


6.11 


6.54 


7.23 


7.47 


7.30 


7.16 


7.67 


^ 


865.1 


790,2 


927.7 


70.8 


31.5 


39.0 


83.3 


8^.9 


32.8 


^ 


.16 


,19 


.29 


.31 


32 


.16 


.30 


.37 


,50 


— 


555.1 


564.1 


723,4 


34.7 


53.2 


83.5 


67.7 


47.0 


40,7 


^ 


13.3 


23.9 


23,8 


259 


2 7.3 


26.9 


26.7 


27.8 


27.4 


29.1 


9,629.8 


8,577.9 


10,291.4 


782.1 


902.3 


982.2 


939.6 


9G4.7 


931.6 


— 


7506.1 


7,464.4 


8,192>4 


601.8 


613 8 


714.4 


758.3 


798.7 


746.3 


— 


975.8 


1,547.5 


2,137.1 


135.3 


277.9 


206.5 


198,2 


110.4 


305 6 


— 


560.6 


1.250.6 


766.6 


834.4 


932,2 


942.3 


1,004.2 


987.3 


1 ,043.0 


922.7 


147,77 


199.30 


161.87 


172.00 


190,90 


194.60 


190.65 


188.00 


209,60 


- 


20,754,2 


18,483.1 


22,3985 


1,680.6 


1,954.8 


2,121.6 


1,989.0 


2,065.1 


1.978.1 


— 


15,551.6 


14,000JB 


16,287.2 


1,209.7 


1 .436.1 


1,204.7 


1,455.1 


1.639.0 


1,473.2 


— 


6,144E 


4,559.2 


7,542.7 


399.4 


526,5 


903.7 


507.4 


453,6 


502.9 


— 


358 3 


354.9 


22S.3 


191.1 


242.2 


225.0 


238.2 


264.7 


237.2 


239.2 


37.9 


31.4 


:^.i 


46.0 


49.7 


50.5 


49.8 


505 


50,5 


50.5 



'Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year 1974, 1975, and 1976 for margarine. ^ Spot basis, Illinois shipping points. 



Sugar: 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



Wholesale price, N.Y. ($/cwt.)' 13.31 ^10,99 

U.S. deliveries (thou, short tonsf^ * .* 10,856 11,207 

^ RaM value. ^ Excludes Hawaii *Ten month average. ''Pf^liminary. 



1978 
10,849 



1978 
July 

901 



1979 



Feb Mar Apr Mav June July 



771 960 808 890 944 * 9 13 



Tobacco: 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1973 



Ju^v 



1979 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Prices at auciiont: 

Ftue^ured Icti.flb.*' 110.4 117.6 135.0 133.0 n^. 

8urlcv (cis./lb,j' 114^ 120.0 131.0 n.a. 126.0 

Domestic consumption' 

Cigarettes (bil.) 6179 592.0 ^6l4^ 44,4 4fi.6 

Large cigantmilj * 5,265 4,874 ^4,605 395.5 336.9 

*Crop year July-June for flu enured, October -September forburley. ^Taitable rennovals. * Subject to revision. 



n,a* 


n-a. 


n,a. 


n.a. 


127.9 


123.0 


n-a. 


n-a* 


n-a. 


n.3. 


538 


48.4 


53.2 


52.4 


n.a. 


428 


335.9 


395.5 


414.1 


na. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



' Coffeei 



Composite green price, M.Y. (cts./Jbn) , . 
Importi, green bean equivalent (mil. lb*)' 



Roastingj (mil. lb. J' 



1976 

142.48 

2,717 



Annual 



1977 1978 p 



256.38 
1,974 

Annual 



162.32 
2,448 



1978 

Jury 

143.14 
191 



1979 



Feb 

130.61 
186 

1978 



Mar 

135.55 
221 



Apr 

142.60 
280 



May 

151.31 

209 



June 

191.21 
215 



July p 

200.26 
*200 



1979 



1976 
2319 



1977 
1^92 



1978 

Z156 



Apr-Jun Jul-Sep Oct-OeC Jan-Mar Apr-Jur>e p Jul-Sep p *Oct-Dec p 
470 500 595 616 569 535 *650 



*Greer>and,prOcessed coffee. 'ln'5tar>T solvable and roaitedcoHee.p Preliminary. *Fore<:a«. 



General. Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



1976 



Annual 



1977 



1977 



1978 



1978 



III 



IV 



[II 



IV 



1979 



$ Bll. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuaJ rates} 



Personal consumption experwJttures ........ 

Durable qoodi ................... 

Nondurable gftodi . , 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages ,,,.♦♦♦,.. 

Services , , 

Gros£ Private domesTiC investment » . , * 

Fixed investment . , . 

Nonreiidential , . , , **..,. 

Rejidcntial , 

Change Irtbusmess inventories 

Met exports ol good? and «fvices 

Exports 

importi 

Government purchases of goods and services . . . 

Federal 

State and Jocal 



Gross national product . ^ . . 1,273.0 



Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable tjoods 

Mondur able goods . . , . , 

ClotNng and Shoes 

Food and beverages 

Service* .,....,.. ^ 

Gross prrvate domestic investrrwnt 

Fixed investment , . . 

Nonrewdentral ..,..,.. 

Residential 

Change in business inventories 

Met exportiof goods and services 

Exports 

Imports 

Governmeni purchavL's of goods and vrvtces . . . 

Federal 

State artd local 



Mew plant and equipment expenditures {$ bit.) 
Impricit price deflator for GNP (1972^100) . . 



820.6 
126.6 

221.5 

645 

159.9 

372i 

173.4 

166£ 

119.0 

47.8 

6.6 

15.8 

96.1 

80.4 

263.3 

96.4 

166.9 

1 20.49 
133.71 



Disposable IrKorrw (Sbil.l 1.184i 

Disposable income fl972 $b*|.J 891 J8 

Per capita disposable (r>come (S) 5304 

Per capita diipoBbleiocome (1972$) 4.144 



U.S. population, tot. *ncl. military abroad (mil.) 
Crvilian population (mil.) 



1.899S 

1^10.0 

178.8 

481.3 

82.4 

246.7 

549^ 

303.3 

281J3 

189,4 

91.9 

21 S 

175.9 
185 J8 
396,2 
144.4 
251^ 



1 ,340i 

861,7 

138.2 

332.7 

67,4 

166J5 

390£ 

200.1 

186:9 

129 3 

57.7 

13.1 

10.3 

98.4 

88^ 

2685 

1006 

167S 



2.127.6 

1.350.8 
200.3 
530,6 
91 <2 
271.7 
619£ 
351.5 
329.1 
221.1 
108.0 
22^ 
■10^ 
207.2 
2175 
435.6 
152.6 
283.0 



1^305 

1,220.6 

178 J 

483.0 

82£ 

248.0 

558.7 

315.7 

288.2 

193.2 

95.0 

275 

180.1 
186.4 
4005 
145.6 
254 j9 



1,971.3 

1,259.7 
186.4 
499^ 
87.9 
254.4 
574.1 
316.9 
298.5 
198.6 
99:9 
185 
-18.1 
174^ 
192.3 
412.8 
151^ 
261.6 



2,01 1 .3 
1,287.2 
185,3 
505^ 
85.4 
260.6 
596.0 
327.0 
304.1 
203.7 
100.5 
22 £ 
-22.2 
184.4 
206.6 
419.4 
150.9 
268.5 



2.104.2 

1.331.2 

200.3 

521,8 

89.9 

267.7 

609.1 

352.3 

326,5 

218£ 

107.7 

25.8 

'7.6 

205 7 

213.3 

428.3 

148.2 

280.1 



2.159,6 

1,369.3 
2035 
536.7 

92.7 
2745 
629.1 
356.2 
336.1 
225.9 
110.2 

20.0 

213.8 

220.6 
440.9 
152 3 
288.6 



2.235.2 

1.415.4 
212.1 
558.1 

96£ 
283.9 
645.1 
3705 
349£ 
236,1 
113.7 

20.6 
-4.5 
224.9 
229.4 
453.8 
159.0 
294.S 



2,292.1 

1 .454.2 
213.8 
571.1 

955 
292.9 
669J 
373.8 
354.6 
243.4 
111,2 

19.1 
4.0 
2385 
234.4 
460.1 
163.6 
2965 



1972 $8il. {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1.399^ 

900£ 

146.7 

343.3 

72.7 

167.1 

410.8 

214-3 

200.2 

140.1 

60,1 

14.1 

11,0 

1065 

979 

2122 

98.6 

174.6 



1 h353.9 

863.7 

138<2 

332.1 

67,4 

166.4 

393-3 

206.7 

190.1 

1305 

59.3 

16.6 

13.2 

1005 

87,3 

270,3 

1015 

1685 



1,361.3 

8805 

142.4 

340.0 

71.2 

168,7 

3985 

203.0 

191.7 

131,7 

60.1 

11.3 

5J 

97.3 

91.4 

2715 

101.8 

169J 



1,367,8 
882.7 
139.3 
337.3 

68.9 
1675 
406.1 
209.0 
1925 
133.1 

59.4 

165 

5.3 

100.7 

96.4 
270.7 

99,9 
170.9 



1,395.2 

S945 

147^ 

339.4 

715 

1655 

407.6 

216.8 

201.2 

140,3 

60.9 

15.6 

12.3 

109.2 

96<9 

271 3 

96.6 

174.7 



1.407.3 

905.3 

1475 

344.7 

735 

166.6 

413,1 

214.0 

2015 

141.6 

60.2 

12.2 

13.3 

111.9 

985 

274.7 

98.5 

176^ 



1,426.6 

920.3 

152.1 

351,9 

764 

168.6 

416.3 

217.4 

2055 

145.5 

60.0 

12.0 

12.9 

1135 

101.0 

276.0 

99J 

176.6 



1,430.6 

9215 

150.2 

348.1 

75,0 

167^ 

4235 

217.2 

204,9 

147.2 

57.7 

12.3 

17,0 

117J0 

100.0 

274.7 

101.1 

173,6 



2,329.4 

1 h475.2 
208.1 
5805 

96.9 
296.2 
686.2 
395.7 
361,1 
247.6 
113.5 

345 
-7.6 
244.0 
2515 
466.1 
161.5 
304.6 



1,422.1 

9145 

1445 

344.0 

75.1 

166.4 

426.3 

211.6 

203.1 

145.9 

57.2 

18.5 

13.4 

116.2 

102.8 

272*3 

98.2 

174.1 



13550 153.09 
141.70 152.05 



140,38 138,11 144^5 
14259 14452 147.05 



1 50.76 155.41 1 63 96 165.94 1 70.30 
15052 153.45 156.68 160,22 163.79 



1^05.1 1,458.4 1.323,2 1,361^ 1,395.0 1,437,3 1.4765 15245 1^72.2 1.602.1 

9295 9725 936 3 951 .8 956.6 966,1 976^ 99l 5 996.6 9935 

6,017 6572 6,096 6,257 6,402 6^4 6.749 6,955 7.157 7,277 

4,285 4.449 4^13 4;375 4,390 4,426 4.462 4522 4536 4513 



215.1 


2165 


2185 


217.1 


2175 


217.9 


218,3 


218.8 


2192 


2195 


220.1 


213J0 


214.7 


216.4 


214S 


215.4 


215.8 


216.2 


2165 


217.1 


2175 


218,0 



See fooi notes at end of next table. 
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Selecled monttHy indicators 



Annual 



Industr^l production, total^ (1967-100) - . ■ . 
Manufictufing {1967*100* 

Durable (1967*100) 

Noi^durabtc h967'1X) 

Loading economic indicatori' ' (1967-lOOJ - ■ 

Emplovrr^ent* (Mil. perjom) . . * 

Unemployment rale* i%\ .«....« 

Perwnal income' (Sb<l. annual r»t*) 

Hourtv eftrningi in manufacturing* * ($) . . . . 

Monev ttock tdaily average)' iSbni.) 

Time and tavingi tleposlti (dai^v average)^ ($bi1 .} 

ThreeH7>onth Treaiury bill rata' {%) 

Aas corPorat* bond yo^d (Moody "i)* ^ {%) 
Intereit rata on r^ew home mort^gei \%\ . . 
Housing ttarii. private {including farm) tthou.f 

Auto uiei at retati, iQial^ tmil.J 

Butinai uiei. total' (SbttJ 

Sutlnest (nvvntorifti. total' (Sbll.) ..... h ^-.^ 

Saletol all retail ttores tSbil.)' 

Durable gooditiorei (Sbil.) 

Nondurable goods ^loret ($bilJ 

Food stores ($b(i.) 

Eating and drinking places ($bH.) . . . 

Apparel and accetsorV stores ($bil.) . . 



1976 



130.1 

130.3 

122.3 

141.8 

128.8 

87.5 

77 

1,38r6 

5.22 

* 313.8 

*4fi9^ 

4J989 

8.43 

8.99 

1.537.5 

10.1 

200 B 

309.2 

54,6 

?8,1 

365 

12.3 

AZ 

2.7 



1977 



138.2 

138.4 

130.0 

1505 

136>4 

905 

7.0 

1531.6 

5.67 

'3387 

•544.4 

5,265 

&.02 

9j01 

1587.1 

11^ 

225.1 

337.8 

60.3 

20.7 

39.1 

13<2 

5.3 

2.9 



1978 



146.1 

146.8 

1397 

156J9 

141.9 

94.4 

6.0 

1717.4 

6.17 

• 361 .2 

*611.2 

7.221 

8.73 

954 

2,020.3 

11.3 

2547 

379.4 

66,6 

23,2 

43.4 

14.5 

5£ 

3.1 



1978 



July 



1979 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



147.1 
1477 

141.1 

157.2 

I4t<2 

94.4 

6.1 

1730.0 

6.17 

354.4 

582.1 

7.074 

8.88 

9.57 

2,104 

11.1 

2523 

363.4 

66.6 

23.9 

42.6 

150 

6.4 

7Z 



152.0 

153.3 

147.2 

162.0 

143,2 

96,6 

57 

1 ^51 A 

e.52 

358,6 

620.2* 

9.265 

9.26 

10.20 

138.1 

11.4 

2753 

387>4 

71.1 

25.0 

46.1 

15.6 

6.3 

3<2 



153.0 

154.5 

148.6 

163.0 

1437 

96.8 

5.7 

1,872.1 

6.55 

359.0 

619.5 

9.457 

9.37 

10.30 

1,786 

12j6 

2867 

3917 

72.0 

25.4 

46.6 

15.6 

6.6 

3.4 



150.8 
151.6 

144.6 

1617 

140.7 

96 2 

5.8 

1^07p 

6.54 

364.3 

620.6 

9.493 

9.38 

10.36 

1.745 

11.1 

277.5 

397.3 

71.4 

24.6 

46.8 

15.9 

6.4 

3^ 



152.4P 

153.8P 

147,7p 

162.8P 

141.1P 

96.3 

5.8 

1,892.1p 

6.62 

364.5 

619.9 

9.579 

9.50p 

10.47 

1^35p 

11.1 

296.6 

403.3 

74.8 

27.2 

47 J5 

16.3 

6.4P 

3.2P 



June 



152.3P 

153.6P 

147.6p 

162.3P 

140.9P 

96.8 

5.6 

1,905.5p 

6.66 

369.0p 

620.3p 

9.045P 

9 29p 

10.66P 

1 ,935p 

9.4P 

297, 2P 

405 .8p 

74. 5p 

26.5q 

48.0p 

17.0p 

6.6p 

3.2p 



JulV 



152.1P 

153.2P 
I46.7p 

162.6P 

97.2 
5.7 
1^32.7p 

671 
371 .8p 
625.7P 
9,262 

9.20 
10.75 
1,799 

10.5 



71.5P 
25.3P 
46.2P 
16.4P 
6.6p 
3.0p 



'Department o( Commerce. 'Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Composite index of 12 leading indicators. * Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistic*. *Noi seasonally adiusted. ^December of the year listed, ''hftoody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. ^Adjusted for seasonal 
variations, holidays, and trading tJay differences, p. Preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. oaiii^unujoi uade products 



1976 

Export comrrtodities: 

Wheat.fjolj. veisel. Guff ports ($/bu.) 3,65 

Corn, fjolj.vBSwl, Gulf pons (S/bu.f 2^1 

Gram wrghum, f joIj. wenel. Gulf ports {$/bu.) . . 2.73 

Soybcans,fjolj. vessel. Gulf ports ^$/bo.) 6.07 

Soybean Oil. Decatur (cts./tb J 18.05 

Soybean meal. Decatur ($/ton) 155.82 

Cotton, 10 market *vfl. «>Ot (cis./lb.) 67.70 

Tobacco.iWB. price of auction (cts7lb.f 105.73 

Rice, f joIj. mill, Hoution ($/cwt.) 16.17 

Inedible taHow. Chicago (cts./lb.) 14.98 

Import commodities: 

Coffee.N.Y.Oot (cti,/lbJ . . . 1-42 

Sugar. N.Y.^xit kts./tb.) 13.31 

Cow meai.fjoii.port Of entry fcts./ib.) ...... 71 .69 

Rubber, N.Y.9>otfcts./1b) 3959 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. f$/lb.) 34 

Bananai, fjM>. port of entry f$/40ltj. box) .... 4.67 

Canned Daniih hams, e*^arehouie N.Y. ($/lb.) 1 .75 





















Annual 




1978 
July 






1979 






1977 


1978 


Peb^ 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


2.85 


356 


3.52 


353 


2BS 


3.85 


3.9fl 


455 


4.86 


2.49 


2.66 


255 


2.78 


2£4 


2.89 


2.93 


3.13 


3.39 


2.30 


2.48 


2.37 


2.55 


2.56 


256 


2.64 


2.81 


3.30 


7.38 


im 


7 08 


7.77 


738 


7.74 


7.63 


8.09 


8.18 


23.69 


2579 


25.87 


27.30 


26 JO 


2670 


27.fl0 


27.41 


29.07 


192.17 


17071 


172.00 


laojgo 


194.50 


191.10 


188.00 


209.60 


n.a. 


60 .4S 


58.31 


56.99 


60.59 


58.70 


58.05 


60.90 


63.38 


61.87 


114.24 


121.74 


118.45 


129.20 


128 £0 


130 20 


131.20 


131.20 


127.10 


1656 


20.61 


2150 


16.60 


18.20 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


17.13 


1974 


16^5 


22.70 


25.60 


26J20 


n.a. 


n-a. 


n.a. 


2.41 


1.66 


1.50 


1.28 


1.31 


1.39 


1.50 


1.86 


2.03 


10^ 


13.92 


12.63 


15.31 


1553 


14.30 


14 33 


14.61 


15.58 


68.42 


97.17 


88.63 


133^2 


137.50 


143.00 


136 43 


124.30 


113.32 


41^ 


50.19 


49*91 


57 .59 


63.00 


6630 


65,66 


67.88 


6657 


1.72 


153 


1.43 


1,56 


1.49 


1.43 


1.47 


1.52 


1.40 


5.01 


5^0 


4.33 


5.63 


5.73 


6.66 


6.66 


GB6 


6.08 


1£6 


2.02 


1.99 


2.09 


2.09 


2.09 


2.09 


2.00 


2.00 



n^. *not avaHable. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLCX)K 



U-S. agriculturaf exports 



October June 



1977/78 



1978/79 



T977/7B 



1978/79 



June 



1978 



1979 



1978 



1979 



Thou. unJts 



S Thou . 



Animats, live, excl. poultry . ^. . ^ . 
Meat and prepi^.excl. poultry (mtJ 

Dairy products, «xd. eggs 

Poultry ar>d pouiny products , . . . . 
GrainKrKi preparation! ........ 

Wheat and wheat flour 4mt) . * . . 

Btce, milled (mtk 

Feed graini (mtJ 

Oiher _ . . „ 

Frtills. nuti, and preparationt 

Vegetables and preparations * . . . . 

Sugar and preps,. Incl. horiey 

Coffee, tea. cocod, $p»ces. etc.'(mtk . 
Feeds and foddeti * 

Protein meai (mil . * . 

8everages, smcJ. dMilled alcoholK (hjj 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . . . 

Hides. skms.andfurikint 

Oilseeds . 

SoVbeans (mt) 

Wool* unmanufactured {mt) ...... 

Cotton, unrnanufactured (m^) . . . . 

Fat(, oilt* and greaies (mt) ...... 

Vegetable 04ls and waxes (mt) .... 

Rubber andslhed gums (mtl . . . . . 

Other 



— 


^ 


83,491 


104,511 


302 


298 


496,071 


632,226 


-^ 


— 


122J01 


86,933 


— 


— 


251,086 


274.712 


— 


— 


7,750,446 


8.441,411 


22.810 


21^0 


2.764,523 


3.036,667 


1.340 


1,559 


534,641 


600,764 


40.685 


41,911 


4,152,010 


4,504,022 


— 


— 


299^72 


299,958 


— 


— 


928.856 


1,110,269 


— ■ 


— 


499,483 


592,986 


- 


— 


52.289 


54,762 


43 


57 


133,645 


203,218 


— 


— 


1^13.100 


1 .666,763 


4.939 


5.045 


902^379 


1,105,408 


400 


517 


15.152 


19,730 


210 


242 


B55.3Q2 


1,091,501 


— 


— 


643.675 


1.036,893 


— 


— 


4.407.135 


5,055.126 


16.639 


17.113 


3.976,226 


4,556,764 


3 


3 


25,117 


30.013 


1,048 


1,085 


1,303^73 


1 .488,262 


1,006 


978 


425.020 


514,531 


1,143 


1,203 


700,241 


822.438 


10 


13 


12,698 


14,429 


— 


— 


494341 


556,821 



Total _ _ 20313.231 23.797,535 

* Less than 500. NOTE: 1 metric ton (ml) ' 2,204 j622 Jb.. 1 hectoliter fhlf - 100 liters - 26.42008 gal. 



Thou, units 



33 



$Thou. 



3,092 

204 

5.787 



518 

54 
14 



1,726 

<') 
128 

126 
125 

1 



— 


12.500 


12.013 


38 


60,718 


B4.539 


— 


13.759 


11,565 


- 


23.663 


33,027 


— 


1,189,670 


1.221,996 


2.932 


402,736 


429,401 


118 


91.758 


46,139 


6,116 


640.452 


711,811 


— 


* - 724 


34.645 


-^ 


1U,-821 


122.474 


- 


69,393 


70.513 


— 


5,070 


6,747 


6 


14,943 


23.368 


— 


162,227 


213,116 


510 


108.583 


110.566 


8^ 


2.014 


3.325 


12 


52,897 


53.654 


— 


64.779 


102,123 


— 


510,678 


350.181 


1.112 


468,151 


31 7.809 


V) 


2.565 


2,967 


146 


155.578 


199.064 


122 


56.500 


70,120 


180 


80.242 


121,370 


2 


1,015 


1.874 


- 


44,757 


56,573 





2,639.789 


2.760.609 



U.S* agricultural exports by regions 



Beglori' 



Western Europe ........... 

Enlarged European Community 
Other Western Europe 






Eastern Europe and USSR 
USSR ..." 

Eastern Europe , . . ^ . 



AsJa 

West Asia 

South Asia 

East and Southeast Asia, ex. Japan and China 
Japan 

China , . . . 



Latin America and Caribbean 

Braiil 

Mexico . 



Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 



Afrtca . . . , 
North Africa 
Other Africa 



October-June 



June 



1977/78 



6,673 
5.193 
1,480 

2.185 

1.496 
670 

6,944 

934 

451 

2.153 

3.209 

197 

1,912 
306 
459 

1.147 

402 

1.133 

670 
463 



117 
20^13 



1978/79 



1978 



Oceania ...... .^ ..... 

TotaJ^ 

' Mo( adjusted for transshipments, ^ Totals may not add due to rounding. 



7,496 
5,894 
1.602 

2,188 
1,206 

960 

8.782 
1.069 

479 
2,707 
3.814 

713 

2.351 
276 

693 

1,257 
504 

1,095 
606 

490 

124 
23.797 



$Mil. 



708 
551 
157 

355 
227 
128 

873 

164 

43 

264 

356 
46 

299 
61 

91 

155 
S3 

155 

101 

54 

12 

2,640 



1979 



535 
130 

416 
293 

123 

971 

52 
331 

401 
52 

286 
12 
73 

141 
98 

167 
100 



17 

2,761 



Change from year-earlier 



Oct -June 
1978/79 



June 
1979 



+12 
+ 13 

+8 



-19 
446 

426 
+14 

+6 
+ 26 

419 

+262 

423 
-10 
451 

+10 
+25 

-3 
10 

+6 

+6 
+16 



Pet. 



-6 
-3 
17 

+17 

+29 

-4 

+11 
-18 
+21 
+25 
+13 
+13 



^0 
^20 

9 
+18 

+8 

'1 

+26 

+42 

45 



SEPTEMBER 1979 
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U,S. agricultural imports 





Octob 


Sf-June 






Jul 


ne 




1977/78 


1978/79 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1978 


1979 


1978 


1979 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$Th04j. 


_ 


_ 


259.564 


301,194 


_ 


«^ 


17.069 


19.340 


654 


802 


1,160376 


1,949,194 


76 


i7 


154,272 


269,279 


524 


647 


770,879 


1,490,007 


61 


77 


113,482 


209,232 


110 


127 


350.584 


396,480 


12 


16 


36,008 


50,772 


— 


— 


241,214 


284,837 


— 


— 


24,809 


38,797 


— 


- 


74,034 


36,140 


— 


— 


7,602 


11,452 


— 


— 


135,683 


166,939 


— 


« 


16.307 


19,615 


(') 


1 


98 


241 


C) 


(^> 


6 


21 


2 


2 


749 


1,159 


(*> 


<') 


90 


248 


131 


148 


14,136 


17522 


9,995 


13,252 


1,0S3 


1,705 


— 


— 


120,700 


148,017 


_ 


_ 


15,628 


17,641 


- 


" 


743,281 


985,974 


— 


— 


91,552 


126,830 


1.647 


1;777 


243,641 


287,216 


178 


233 


28,675 


38,300 


- 


- 


645,547 


650,483 


— 


— 


53,797 


55,753 


— 


— 


735,739 


81 2,390 


_ 


_ 


83,817 


152,194 


3,030 


3.270 


613,225 


642,163 


301 


587 


69,185 


120,390 


1,127 


1,354 


4,157583 


4J58^a7 


119 


144 


407,316 


428,692 


724 


915 


2,756,918 


2,680,798 


75 


97 


256597 


279,567 


138 


161 


457.989 


540^0 


13 


14 


38,846 


44,001 


- 


— 


50.726 


5B,030 


,- 


-^ 


5,345 


7,408 


5 


14 


1,045 


2,390 


C) 


1 


58 


230 


4,748 


5.977 


486,769 


660,291 


763 


850 


81,147 


91,808 


110 


122 


270,645 


294,359 


13 


12 


33,228 


29,442 


— 


— 


194,439 


252.327 


,- 


— 


21,063 


28,797 


69 


86 


37,787 


41,019 


9 


10 


3,786 


4,861 


(') 


<'J 


43 


47 


<■) 


0) 


7 


2 


19 


22 


55,736 


65,441 


2 


2 


6,609 


6,329 


11 


13 


4,85d 


5,529 


3 


1 


1,264 


366 


7 


7 


3,749 


4,682 


1 


1 


384 


1.009 


669 


586 


343,156 


462.377 


66 


68 


42,541 


60.542 


581 


622 


491 ,626 


667,385 


55 


84 


47,164 


95.303 


— 


— 


456>103 


484,717 


- 


- 


49,299 


59,792 


_ 


_ 


10,549,116 


12.331.895 





~a 


1,148,891 


1,507,009 



Animals, liv«, excl. poultry .......... 

Meat andpr«pt^«xcl.pOurtrv Irntl 

Beef and veaf 

Pork 

Dairy Prcxlucts, excl. eggs * ^ * 

Poultry and poultry Producli 

Graini and preparations . 

Wheat and flour 

Rice 

Feed grams 

Other 

Fruits^ nuW, and preparation* 

Bananas, fresh , . , . . 

Vegetables and preparation* 

Sugar and pref>aration$, Incl. honey 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, 4)^ces^ etc. (mtl 

Coffee, green (mtJ 

Cocoa beans \mx\ 

Feeds and fodders 

Protein meat Imt} 

Beverages, irKl. diftilled dlcohollc (hO . . * ^ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured {mt} ....... 

Hittei, $kins, and furskins . 

OlJieeds 

Soybeans (mt) 
Wool^ unmanufactured Imt) ......... 

Cotton, unmanulactufed (mt) 

Fats, oTts, ar>d greases (ml) 

Vegetable oils ar>d waxes (ml) 

Rubber and allied gums (mt) . . . ..c. .y,. . 
Other ; . . vj. ,H 

Total , 

* Less than 50,000. NOTE: 1 metric ton Imtl = 2,204.622 lb.; 1 hectoliter fhl) - 100 liters • 26.42006 gal 



Tracie balance 



October- June 



1977/78 



1978/79 



June 



1978 



1979 



£MiL 

Agricultural BKPons^ , . ., 20,512 23,798 2,640 2,761 

Nonagricultural exports* ." i 76,300 99.816 9,622 12,320 

Total exports' ,' 96^12 123,614 12,262 15,081 

Agricultural imports^ ." 10^50 12,330 1,149 1^07 

Nonagrlcultural imports^ ." . . . _ 112,311 129.081 13,476 15,996 

Total imports^ / >..,.... 122,861 141,411 14,625 17,503 

Agrtcultural trade balwice . . . , 9^2 11.468 1,491 1,254 

Nonagricuttural trade balance -36,011 -29.265 ^^54 -3,676 

Total trade balance -26,049 -17,797 -2,363 -2,422 

^ Domestic exportt (F.A.S. value). 'Domesi+c and foretp eitports exdudjr^g Department of Defense grant^aid shipments, (F.A.S. value), * Imports ior consumption 
(customs value). ^GeoeraJ imports, (custon^s value). 
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Order Now! 



Recent Publications Order Form 

To ordef recent ESCS publications, circle the 
number of the report descftoed. For fastest 
service, leave label on reverse side intact. Clip 
arxj return torm to: 

U.S. Department of A9iicultur9 

Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives 

Service 

Publications 

Room 00&4<— South Building 

Washington, aC. 20250 



AER427 


AER^2& 


AER-431 


AIB429 


AtB-430 


CiR-5 


ClR-17 


CIR-22 


CHH^I 


ESCS-33 


ESC&35 


ESCS^ 


Escs-es 


ESCS-66 


ESCS67 


ESGS^ 


FCRR-7 


HDHfl^lO 


SB-522 





Agricultural Outlook Subscription 
Order Form 



n Renewal (Include current address \8bet} 
□ New subscription 



Enter rny subscription to Agricultural Outlook at $19.00 U.S., $2375 foreign: 



□ Here Is rny check for $_ 



. payable 



to Superintendent of Documents. A 25- 
percent discount is onered on orders of 
100 copies or rrrore to one address. 

n Charge to my Deposit Account No., 



Please allow 6-8 weeks for subscription 
processing. Use correct Postal Service 
abbreviation tor State. Do not omit zip code. 



Mail to: 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Pr1ntlr»g Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 



1 1 i 


Cornpany Kanie Of AddHiorvai Address Uie 

1 1 I II II 1 11 1 1 


Straet Address 

1 11 1 1 1 1 1 M 


1 


1 




1 1 1 1 


III 1 1 1 I 1 M 




Stele 




ZipCofte 

1 1 1 1 



Microfiche Order Foim 



□ Here is my check for $ payable 

to NTIS, 

D Charge to my NTIS Deposrt Account 
No 

D Charge to my American Express 
Card Account Number. 



nin CLD rrn n cn 

Expiration date 

Signature 

Man to: 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

National Technical Information Service 

5285 Pon Royal Road 

Springfield, VA 22161 



Enter my microfiche Subscriptioo(s) to Agricultural Outlook (NnSUB/0151) at $25.75 first 
sut>scnption (North American Continent addresses); $21 each addflional if ordered at the same hnne 
10 ihe sanne address. Other address: $45 each. 



Name_ 



Organization. 



Address. 



Qty, Si3te_ 
Zip Code 



Please altow 6 weeks for subscription processing. 



Unrted States Department of AgricuHure 

Washington, D.C 20250 

Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use, S300 



Postage and Fees Paid 

U.S. Departnnent of 
Agriculture 
AGR 101 
Rfsl Class 






